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NOTICE. 



It was said by one of old time that a child's 
heart is a holy place, and Scripture in awful 
words has uttered woe on him who wounds the 
feelings " of one of these little ones." So this 
selection has been made to meet the scruples 
of those good people who thought some of The 
Norse Tales too outspoken for their children. 
Whether these worthy folk were not mistaken ; 
whether here, too, "evil to him who evil thinks" 
might not have been a fitting answer; it is now 
needless to ask. The book is printed. "Hacon 
Grizzlcbeard," " Why the Sea is salt," " The Master 
Smith," « The Mastermaid," " The Master Thief," 
and other naughty stories, are blotted out, and 
no doubt the rest feel glad to be rid of such bad 
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company, and proud to be raised to the rank of 
"Moral Tales." The beautiful illustrations and 
bright binding will make them vain too. They 
had best be ware. Pride and Vanity hand in 
hand can hardly fail to trip. But if any little 
readers before whose eyes either of the earlier 
editions may have come, should chance to miss 
some of their old friends, and ask why they have 
been left out of this volume, it is hoped that 
their mothers will be better able to answer the 
question than the writer of these lines can ever 
be, for he still sees no harm at all in them. 



Broad Sanctuary, Dec, 6, 1861. 
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Tales from the Norse. 
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TRUE AND UNTRUE. 

/^NCE on a time there were two brothers ; one 

was called True, and the other Untrue. 

True was always upright and good towards all, 

but Untrue was bad and full of lies, so that no 

one could believe what he said. Their mother 

was a widow, and hadn't much to live on; so 

when her sons had grown up, she was forced to 

send them aw^y that they might earn their bread 

in the world. Each got a little scrip with some 

food in it, and then they went their way. 

Now, when they had walked till evening, they 

sat down on a windfall in the wood, and took out 

their scrips, for they were hungry after walking 

the ivhole day, and thought a morsel of food 

would be sweet enough. 

" If you're of my mind,'* said Untrue, " I think 

B 
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we had better eat out of your scrip, so long as 
there is anything in it, and after that we can take 
to mine." 

Yes ! True was well pleased with this, so they 
fell to eating, but Untrue got all the best bits, 
and stuffed himself with them, while True got 
only the burnt crusts and scraps. 

Next morning they broke their fast off True's 
food, and they dined off it too, and then there was 
nothing left in his scrip. So when they had 
walked till late at night, and were ready to eat 
again. True wanted to eat out of his brother's 
scrip, but Untrue said " No," the food was his, 
and he had only enough for himself. 

" Nay ! but you know you ate out of my scrip 
so long as there was anything in it," said True. 

" All very fine, I daresay," answered Untrue ; 
" but if you are such a fool as to let others eat up 
your food before your face, you must make the 
best of it ; for now all you have to do is to sit 
here and starve." 

"Very well!" said True, "you're Untrue by 
name and untrue by nature ; so you have been, 
and so you will be all your life long." 

Now when Untrue heard this, he flew into a 
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rage, and rushed at his brother, and plucked out 
both his eyes. " Now, try if you can see whether 
folk are untrue or not, you blind buzzard ! " and 
so saying, he ran away and left him. 

Poor True ! there he went, walking along and 
feeling his way through the thick wood. Blind 
and alone, he scarce knew which way to turn, 
when all at once he caught hold of the trunk of a 
great bushy lime-tree ; so he thought he would 
climb up into it, and sit there till the night was 
over for fear of the wild beasts. 

" When the birds begin to sing," he said to 
himself, "then I shall know it is day, and I can 
try to grope my way farther on." So he climbed 
up into the lime-tree. After he had sat there a 
little time, he heard how some one came and 
began to make a stir and clatter under the tree, 
and soon after others came ; and when they began 
to greet one another, he found out it was Bruin 
the bear, and Greylegs the wolf, and Slyboots the 
fox, and Longears the hare, who had come to 
keep St John's eve under the tree. So they began 
to eat and drink, and be merry ; and when they 
had done eating they fell to gossipping together. 
At last the Fox said-^ 
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" Shan't we, each of us, tell a little story while 
we sit here ?" 

Well ! the others had nothing against that. 
It would be good fun, they said, and the Bear 
began ; for you may fancy he was king of the 
company. 

" The king of England," said Bruin, " has such 
bad eyesight, that he can scarce see a yard before 
him ; but if he only came to this lime-tree in the 
morning, while the dew is still on the leaves, and 
took and rubbed his eyes with the dew, he would 
get back his sight as good as ever." 

"Very true!" said Greylegs. *'The king of 
England has a deaf and dumb daughter too ; but 
if he only knew what I know, he would soon cure 
her. Last year she went to the communion. 
She let a crumb of the bread fall out of her 
mouth, and a great toad came and swallowed it 
down ; but if they only dug up the chancel floor 
they would find the toad sitting right under the 
altar rails, with the bread still sticking in his 
throat. If they were to cut the toad open and 
take and give the bread to the princess, she would 
be like other folk again as to her speech and 
hearing." 
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"That IS all very well," said the Fox ; "but if 
the king of England knew what I know, he would 
not be so badly off for water in his palace ; for 
under the great stone, in his palace-yard, is a 
spring of the clearest water one could wish for, if 
he only knew to dig for it there." 

"Ah!" said the Hare in a small voice; "the 
king of England has the finest orchard in the 
whole land, but it does not bear so much as a 
crab, for there lies a heavy gold chain in three 
turns round the orchard. If he got that dug up, 
there would not be a garden like it for bearing in 
all his kingdom." 

"Very true, I dare say," said the Fox; "but 
now it's getting very late, and we may as well go 
home." 

So they all went away together. 

After they were gone. True fell asleep as he 
sat up in the tree ; but when the birds began to 
sing at dawn, he woke up, and took the dew from 
the leaves, and rubbed his eyes with it, and so 
got his sight back as good as it was before Untrue 
plucked his eyes out 

Then he went straight to the king of Eng- 
land's palace, and begged for work, and got it on 
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the spot. So one day the king came out into the 
palace-yard, and when he had walked about a bit, 
he wanted to drink out of his pump ; for you 
must know the day was hot, and the king very 
thirsty ; but when they poured him out a glass, it 
was so muddy, and nasty, and foul, that the king 
got quite vexed. 

"I don't think there's ever a man in my 
whole kingdom who has such bad water in his 
yard as I, and yet I bring it in pipes from far, 
over hill and dale," cried out the king. 

"Like enough, your Majesty;" said True, 
" but if you would let me have some men to help 
me to dig up this great stone which lies here in 
the middle of your yard, you would soon see good 
water, and plenty of it." 

Well ! the king was willing enough ; and they 
had scarcely got the stone well out, and dug 
under it a while, before a jet of water sprang out 
high up into the air, as clear and full as if it came 
out of a conduit, and clearer water was not to be 
found in all England. 

A little while after the king was out in his 
palace-yard again, and there came a great hawk 
flying after his chicken, and all the king's men 
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began to clap their hands and bawl out, " There 
he flies! There he flies!" The king caught up 
his gun and tried to shoot the hawk, but he 
could 'nt see so far, so he fell into great grief. 

" Would to Heaven," he said, " there was any 
one who could tell me a cure for my eyes ; for I 
think I shall soon go quite blind !" 

" I can tell you one soon enough," said True ; 
and then he told the king what he had done to 
cure his own eyes, and the king set off that very 
afternoon to the lime-tree, as you may fancy, and 
his eyes were quite cured as soon as he rubbed 
them with the dew which was on the leaves in the 
morning. From that time forth there was no one 
whom the king held so dear as True, and he had 
to be with him wherever he went, both at home 
and abroad. 

So one day as they were walking together in 
the orchard, the king said, " I can't tell how it is 
that I can't ! there is n't a man in England who 
spends so much on his orchard as I, and yet I 
can't get one of the trees to bear so much as a 
crab." 

"Well! well!" said True; "if I may have 
what lies three times twisted round your orchard 
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and men to dig it up, your orchard will bear well 
enough." 

Yes ! the king was quite willing, so True got 
men and began to dig, and at last he dug up the 
whole gold chain. Now True was a rich man, 
far richer indeed than the king himself, but still 
the king was well pleased, for his orchard bore so 
that the boughs of the trees hung down to the 
ground, and such sweet apples and pears nobody 
had ever tasted. 

Another day too the king and True were 
walking about, and talking together, when the 
princess passed them, and the king was quite 
downcast when he saw her. 

" Isn't it a pity, now, that so lovely a princess 
as mine should want speech and hearing," he said 
to True. 

" Ay, but there is a cure for that," said True. 

When the king heard that, he was so glad 
that he promised him the princess to wife, and 
half his kingdom into the bargain, if he could get 
her right again. So True took a few men, and 
went into the church, and dug up the toad which 
sat under the altar-rails. Then he cut open the 
toad, and took out the bread and gave it to the 
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king's daughter ; and from that hour she got 
back her speech, and could talk like other people. 

Now True was to have the princess, and they 
got ready for the bridal feast, and such a feast 
had never been seen before ; it was the talk of 
the whole land. Just ks they were in the midst 
of dancing the bridal-dance, in came a beggar 
lad, and begged for a morsel of food, and he was 
so ragged and wretched that every one crossed 
themselves when they looked at him ; but True 
knew him at once, and saw that it was Untrue, 
his brother. 

" Do you know me again ?" said True. 

" Oh ! where should such a one as I ever have 
seen so great a lord," said Untrue. 

"Still you A^z/^ seen me before," said True. 
" It was I whose eyes you plucked out a year ago 
this very day. Untrue by name, and untrue by 
nature. So I said before, and so I say now ; but 
you are still my brother, and so you shall have 
some food. After that, you may go to the lime- 
tree where I sat last year ; if you hear anything 
that can do you good, you will be lucky." 

So Untrue did not wait to be told twice. *' If 
True has got so much good by sitting in the lime- 
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tree, that in one year he has come to be king over 
half England, what good may not I get,'' he 
thought So he set off and climbed up into the 
lime-tree. He had not sat there long, before all 
the beasts came as before, and ate and drank, and 
kept St. John's eve under the tree. When they 
had left off eating, the Fox wished that they 
should begin to tell stories, and Untrue got ready 
to listen with all his might, till his ears were 
almost fit to fall off. But Bruin the bear was 
surly, and growled and said — 

" Some one has been chattering about what 
we said last year, and so now we will hold our 
tongues about what we know ;" and with that the 
beasts bid one another " Good night," and parted, 
and Untrue was just as wise as he was before, 
and the reason was, that his name was Untrue, 
and his nature untrue too. 



THE OLD DAME AND HER HEN. 

/^NCE on a time there was an old widow who 
lived far away from the rest of the world, 
up under a hillside, with her three daughters. She 
was so poor that she had no stock but one single 
hen, which she prized as the apple of her eye ; in 
short, it was always cackling at her heels, and she 
was always running to look after it. Well ! one 
day, all at once, the hen was missing. The old 
wife went out, and round and round the cottage, 
looking and calling for her hen, but it was gone, 
and there was no getting it back. 

So the woman said to her eldest daughter, 
" You must just go out and see if you can find our 
hen, for have it back we must, even if we have to 
fetch it out of the hill." 

Well ! the daughter was ready enough to go, 
so she set off and walked up and down, and looked 
and called, but no hen could she find. But all at 
once, just as she was about to give up the hunt, she 
heard some one calling out in a cleft in the rock — 
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" Your hen trips inside the hill ! 
Your hen trips inside the hill !" 

So she went into the cleft to see what it was, 
but she had scarce set her foot inside the cleft, 
before she fell through a trap-door, deep, deep 
down, into a vault under ground. When she 
got to the bottom she went through many rooms, 
each finer than the other; but in the innermost 
room of all, a great ugly man of the hill-folk came 
up to her and asked, "Will you be my sweetheart?" 

"No! I will wl^ she said. She wouldn't 
have him at any price ! not she ; all she wanted 
was to get above ground again as fast as ever she 
could, and to look after her hen which was lost 
Then the Man o' the Hill got so angry that he 
took her up and wrung her head off, and threw 
both head and trunk down into the cellar. 

While this was going on, her mother sat at 
home waiting and waiting, but no daughter came. 
So after she had waited a bit longer, and neither 
heard nor saw anything of her daughter, she said 
to her midmost daughter, that she must go out 
and see after her sister, and she added — 

"You can just give our hen a call at the same 
time." 
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Well ! the second sister had to set off, and 
the very same thing befell her ; she went about 
looking and calling, and all at once she too heard 
a voice away in the cleft of the rock saying — 

** Your hen trips inside the hill I 
Your hen trips inside the hill!" 

She thought this strange, and went to see 
what it could be ; and so she too fell through the 
trap-door, deep, deep down, into the vault There 
she went from room to room, and in the innermost 
one the Man o' the Hill came to her and asked 
if she would be his sweetheart? No! that she 
wouldn't; all she wanted was to get above ground 
again, and hunt for her hen which was lost. So 
the Man o' the Hill got angry, and took her up 
and wrung her head off, and threw both head and 
trunk down into the cellar. 

Now, when the old dame had sat and waited 
seven lengths and seven breadths for her second 
daughter, and could neither see nor hear anything 
of her, she said to the youngest, — 

"Now, you really must set off and see after 
your sisters. 'Twas silly to lose the hen, but 'twill 
be sillier still if we lose both your sisters ; and you 
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can give the hen a call at the same time," — for the 
old danie's heart was still set on her hen. 

Yes ! the youngest was ready enough to go ; 
so she walked up and down, hunting for her sisters 
and calling the hen, but she could neither see nor 
hear anything of them. So at last she too came 
up to the cleft in the rock, and heard how some- 
thing said— 

** Your hen trips inside the hill ! 
Your hen trips inside the hill ! " 

She thought this strange, so she too went to 
see what it was, and fell through the trap- door too, 
deep, deep down, into a vault. When she reached 
the bottom she went from one room to another, 
each grander than the other; but she wasn't at 
all afraid, and took good ti to look about her. 
So as she was peeping into this and that, she cast 
her eye on the trap-door into the cellar, and looked 
down it, and what should she see there but her 
sisters, who lay dead. She had scarce time to 
slam to the trap-door before the Man o' the Hill 
came to her and asked — 

"Will you be my sweetheart?" 

"With all my heart," answered the girl, for 
she saw very well how it had gone with her sisters. 
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So, when the Man o' the Hill heard that, he got 
her the finest clothes in the world ; she had only 
to ask for them, or for anything else she had a 
mind to, and she got what she wanted, so glad 
was the Man o' the Hill that any one would be 
his sweetheart. 

But when she had been there a little while, 
she was one day even more doleful and downcast 
than was her wont. So the Man o' the Hill asked 
her what was the matter, and why she was in such 
dumps. 

"Ah!" said the girl, "it's because I can't get 
home to my mother. She's hard pinched, I know, 
for meat and drink, and has no one with her." 

"Well !" said the Man o' the Hill, "I can't let 
you go to see her; but just stuff some meat and 
drink into a sack, and I'll carry it to her." 

Yes ! she would do so, she said, with many 
thanks ; but at the bottom of the sack she stuffed 
a lot of gold and silver, and afterwards she laid a 
little food on the top of the gold and silver. Then 
she told the ogre the sack was ready, but he must 
be sure not to look into it So he gave his word 
he wouldn't, and set off. Now, as the Man o' the 
Hill walked off, she peeped out after him through 
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a chink in the trap door; but when he had gone 
a bit on the way, he said, — 

" This sack is so heavy, I'll just see what there 
is inside it" 

And so he was about to untie the mouth of 
the sack, but the girl called out to him,— 

** I see what you're at ! 
I see what you're at ! " 

"The deuce you dol" said the Man o' the 
Hill ; " then you must have plaguy sharp eyes in 
your head, that's all !" 

So he threw the sack over his shoulder, and 
dared not try to look into it again. When he 
reached the widow's cottage, he threw the sack in 
through the cottage door, and said, — 

" Here you have meat and drink from your 
daughter; she doesn't want for anything." 

So, when the girl had been in the hill a good 
bit longer, one day a billy-goat fell down the trap- 
door. 

^ Who sent for you, I should like to know ? 
you long-bearded beast!" said the Man o' the 
Hill, who was in an awful rage, and with that he 
whipped up the goat, and wrung his head off^ and 
threw him down into the cellar. 
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" Oh !" said the girl, " why did you do that ? 
I might have had the goat to play with down 
here." 

"Well!" said the Man o' the Hill, "you 
needn't be so down in the mouth about it, I should 
think, for I can soon put life into the billy-goat 
again." 

So saying, he took a flask which hung up 
against the wall, put the billy-goat's head on his 
body again, and smeared it with some ointment 
out of the flask, and he was as well and as lively 
as ever again. 

"Ho! ho!" said the girl to herself; "that 
flask is worth something — that it is." 

So when she had been some time longer in 
the hill, she watched for a day when the Man o* 
the Hill was away, took her eldest sister, and 
putting her head on her shoulders, smeared her 
with some of the ointment out of the flask, just as 
she had seen the Man o' the Hill do with the billy- 
goat, and in a trice her sister came to life again. 
Then the girl stuffed her into a sack, laid a little 
food over her, and as soon as the Man o' the Hill 
came home, she said to him, — 

" Dear friend ! Now do go home to my mother 
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with a morsel of food again ; poor thing ! she's 
both hungry and thirsty, Til be bound; and 
besides that, she s all alone in the world. But 
you must mind and not look into the sack." 

Well ! he said he would carry the sack ; and 
he said, too, that he would not look into it ; but 
when he had gone a little way, he thought the 
sack got awfully heavy ; and when he had gone a 
bit farther he said to himself, — 

" Come what will, I must see what's inside this 
sack, for however sharp her eyes may be, she can't 
see me all this way off." 

But just as he was about to untie the sack, the 
girl who sat inside the sack called out, — 

** I see what you're at ! 
I see what you're at!" 

"The deuce you do!" said the ogre; "then 
you must have plaguy sharp eyes;" for he 
thought all the while it was the girl inside the hill 
who was speaking. So he did n't dare so much as 
to peep into the sack again, but carried it straight 
to her mother as fast as he could, and when he 
got to the cottage door he threw it in through the 
door, and bawled out — 
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" Here you have meat and drink from your 
daughter ; she wants for nothing." 

Now, when the girl had been in the hill a 
while longer, she did the very same thing with her 
other sister. She put her head on her shoulders, 
smeared her with ointment out of the flask, brought 
her to life, and stuffed her into the sack ; but this 
time she crammed in also as much gold and silver 
as the sack would hold, and over all laid a very 
little food. 

" Dear friend," she said to the Man o' the Hill, 
" you really must run home to my mother with a 
little food again; and mind you don't look into 
the sack." 

Yes 1 the Man o' the Hill was ready enough 
to do as she wished, and he gave his word too 
that he would n't look into the sack ; but when he 
had gone a bit of the way he began to think the 
sack got awfully heavy, and when he had gone a 
bit further, he could scarce stagger along under it, 
so he set it down, and was just about to untie the 
string and look into it, when the girl inside the 
sack bawled out, — 

" I see what you're at ! 
I see what you're at !" 
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" The deuce you do!" said the Man o* the Hill, 
" then you must have plaguy sharp eyes of your 
own/* 

Well, he dared not try to look into the sack, 
but made all the haste he could, and carried the 
sack straight to the girl's mother. When he got 
to the cottage door he threw the sack in through 
the door, and roared out, — 

" Here you have food from your daughter ; 
she wants for nothing." 

So when the girl had been there a good while 
longer, the Man o' the Hill made up his mind to 
go out for the day ; then the girl shammed to be 
sick and sorry, and pouted and fretted. 

'* It's no use your coming home before twelve 
o'clock at night," she said, "for I shan't be able 
to have supper ready before — I'm so sick and 
poorly." 

But when the Man o' the Hill was well out of 
the house, she stuffed some of her clothes with 
straw, and stuck up this lass of straw in the corner 
by the chimney, with a besom in her hand, so that 
it looked just as if she herself were standing there. 
After that she stole off home, and got a sharp- 
shooter to stay in the cottage with her mother. 
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So when the clock struck twelve, or just about 
it, home came the Man o' the Hill, and the first 
thing he said to the straw-girl was, " Give me some- 
thing to eat." 

But she answered him never a word. 

"Give me something to eat I say!" called out 
the Man o' the Hill, " for I am almost starved." 

No ! she had n't a word to throw at him. 

" Give me something to eat !" roared out the 
ogre the third time. "I think you'd better open 
your ears and hear what I say, or else I'll wake 
you up, that I will !" 

No ! the girl stood just as still as ever ; so he 
flew into a rage, and gave her such a slap in the 
face, that the straw flew all about the room ; but 
when he saw that, he knew he had been tricked, 
and began to hunt everywhere ; and at last, when 
he came to the cellar, and found both the girl's 
sisters missing, he soon saw how the cat jumped, 
and ran off* to the cottage, saying, "I'll soon pay 
her off*!" 

But when he reached the cottage, the sharp- 
shooter fired off" his piece, and then the Man o* 
the Hill dared not go into the house, for he 
thought it was thunder. So he set off" home 
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again as fast as he could lay legs to the ground, 
but what do you think, just as he got to the trap- 
door, the sun rose and the Man o' the Hill burst 
Oh ! if one only knew where the trap-door 
was, I'll be bound there's a whole heap of gold 
and silver down there still ! 



EAST O' THE SUN AND WEST O' THE 

MOON. 

/^NCE on a time there was a poor husbandman 
who had so many children that he hadn't 
much of either food or clothing to give them. 
Pretty children they all were, but the prettiest 
was the youngest daughter, who was so lovely 
there was no end to her loveliness. 

So one day, 'twas on a Thursday evening late 
at the fall of the year, the weather was so wild 
and rough outside, and it was so cruelly dark, 
and rain fell and wind blew, till the walls of the 
cottage shook again. There they all sat round 
the fire busy with this thing and that But just 
then, all at once something gave three taps on 
the window-pane. Then the father went out to 
see what was the matter ; and, when he got out 
of doors, what should he see but a great big 
White Bear. 

" Good evening to you !" said the White Bear. 
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" The same to you/' said the man. 

"Will you give me your youngest daughter? 
If you will, rU make you as rich as you are now 
poor," said the Bear. 

Well, the man would not be at all sorry to be 
so rich ; but still he thought he must have a bit 
of a talk with his daughter first ; so he went in 
and told them how there was a great White Bear 
waiting outside, who had given his word to make 
them so rich if he could only have the youngest 
daughter. 

The lassie said "No!" outright. Nothing 
could get her to say anything else ; so the man 
went out and settled it with the White Bear, 
that he should come again the next Thursday 
evening and get an answer. Meantime he talked 
his daughter over, and kept on telling her of all 
the riches they would get, and how well off she 
would be herself; and so at last she thought 
better of it, and washed and mended her rags, 
made herself as smart as she could, and wai^ 
ready to start. I can't say her packing gave her 
much trouble. 

Next Thursday evening came the White Bear 
to fetch her, and she got upon his back with her 
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bundle, and off they went So, when they had 
gone a bit of the way, the White Bear said, — 

"Are you afraid?" 

" No ! she was n't" 

"Well! mind and hold tight by my shaggy 
coat, and then there's nothing to fear," said the 
Bear. 

So she rode a long, long way, till they came 
to a great steep hill. There, on the face of it, 
the White Bear gave a knock, and a door opened, 
and they came into a castle, where there were 
many rooms all lit up; rooms gleaming with 
silver and gold ; and there too was a table ready 
laid, and it was all as grand as grand could be. 
Then the White Bear gave her a silver bell ; and 
when she wanted anything, she was only to ring 
it, and she would get it at once. 

Well, after she had eaten and drunk, and 
evening wore on, she got sleepy after her journey, 
and thought she would like to go to bed, so she 
rang the bell ; and she had scarce taken hold of 
it before she came into a chamber, where there 
was a bed made, as fair and white as any one 
would wish to sleep in, with silken pillows and 
curtains and gold fringe. All that was iji the 
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room was gold or silver ; but when she had gone 
to bed, and put out the light, a man came and 
laid himself alongside her. That was the White 
Bear, who threw off his beast shape at night ; but 
she never saw him, for he always came after she 
had put out the light, and before the day dawned 
he was up and off again. So things went on 
happily for a while, but at last she began to get 
silent and sorrowful ; for there she went about 
all day alone, and she longed to go home to see 
her father and mother, and brothers and sisters. 
So one day, when the White Bear asked what it 
was that she lacked, she said it was so dull and 
lonely there, and how she longed to go home to 
see her father and mother, and brothers and 
sisters, and that was why she was so sad and 
sorrowful, because she couldn't get to them. 

"Well, well!" said the Bear, ''perhaps there's 
a cure for all this; but you must promise me 
one thing, not to talk alone with your mother, 
but only when the rest are by to hear; for she'll 
take you by the hand and try to lead you into 
a room alone to talk ; but you must mind and 
not do that, else you'll bring bad luck on both 
of us." 
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So one Sunday the White Bear came and said, 
now they could set off to see her father and 
mother. Well, off they started, she sitting on his 
back ; and they went far and long. At last they 
came to a grand house, and there her brothers and 
sisters were running about out of doors at play, 
and everything was so pretty, 'twas a joy to see. 

"This is where your father and mother live 
now," said the White Bear; "but don't forget 
what I told you, else you'll make us both 
unlucky." 

"No! bless her, she'd not forget;" and when 
she had reached the house, the White Bear turned 
right about and left her. 

Then when she went in to see her father and 
mother, there was such joy, there was no end to 
it None of them thought they could thank her 
enough for all she had done for them. Now, 
they had everything they wished, as good as 
good could be, and they all wanted to know how 
she got on where she lived. 

Well, she said, it was very good to live where 
she did ; she had all she wished. What she said 
beside I don't know; but I don't think any of 
them had the right end of the stick, or that they 
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got much out of her. But so in the afternoon, 
after they had done dinner, all happened as the 
White Bear had said. Her mother wanted to talk 
with her alone in her bedroom ; but she minded 
what the White Bear had said, and wouldn't go 
up stairs. 

" Oh ! what we have to talk about, will keep," 
she said, and put her mother off. But some how 
or other, her mother got round her at last, and she 
had to tell her the whole story. So she said, how 
every night, when she had gone to bed, a man 
came and lay down beside her as soon as she had 
put out the light, and how she never saw him, 
because he was always up and away before the 
morning dawned ; and how she went about woe- 
ful and sorrowing, for she thought she should 
so like to see him, and how all day long she 
walked about there alone, and how dull, and dreary, 
and lonesome it was. 

"My!" said her mother; "it may well be a 
Troll you slept with ! But now I '11 teach you a 
lesson how to set eyes on him. I'll give you a 
bit of candle, which you can carry home in your 
bosom ; just light that while he is asleep, but take 
care not to drop the tallow on him." 
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Yes ! she took the candle and hid it in her 
bosom, and as night drew on, the White Bear 
canie and fetched her away. 

But when they had gone a bit of the way, the 
White Bear asked if all hadn't happened as he 
had said \ 

"Well she couldn't say it hadn't/' 

" Now, mind," said he, " if you have listened to 
your mother's advice, you have brought bad luck 
on us both, and then, all that has passed between 
us will be as nothing." 

"No," she said, "she hadn't listened to her 
mother's advice." 

So when she reached home, and had gone to 
bed, it was the old story over again. There came 
a man and lay down beside her; but at dead of 
night, when she heard he slept, she got up and 
struck a light, lit the candle, and let the light shine 
on him, and so she saw that he was the loveliest 
Prince one ever set eyes on, and she fell so deep 
in love with him on the spot, that she thought she 
couldn't live if she didn't give him a kiss there 
and then. And so she did, but as she kissed him, 
she dropped three hot drops of tallow on his shirt, 
and he woke up. 
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"What have you done?'* he cried; "now you 
have made us both unlucky, for had you held out 
only this one year, I had been freed. For I have 
a step-mother who has bewitched me, so that I 
am a White Bear by day, and a Man by night 
But now all ties are snapt between us; now I 
must set off from you to her. She lives in a Castle 

which stands East o' the Sun and West o* the 

Moon, and there, too, is a Princess, with a nose 
three ells long, and she's the wife I must have 
now." 

She wept and took it ill, but there was no help 
for it; go he must. 

Then she asked if she mightn't go with him? 

No, she mightn't. 

"Tell me the way then," she said; "and I'll 
search you out; that surely I may get leave to do." 

" Yes, she might do that," he said ; " but there 
was no way to that place. It lay EAST o* the 
Sun and West o' the Moon, and thither she'd 
never find her way." 

So next morning, when she woke up, both 
Prince and castle were gone, and then she lay oa 
a little green patch, in the midst of the gloomy 
thick wood, and by her side lay the same bundle 
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of rags she had brought with her from her old 
home. 

So when she had rubbed the sleep out of her 
eyes, and wept till she was tired, she set out on 
her way, and walked many, many days, till she 
came to a lofty crag. Under it sat an old hag, 
and played with a gold apple which she tossed 
about Her the lassie asked if she knew the way 
to the Prince, who lived with his step-mother in 
the Castle, that lay East o' the Sun and West 
o' THE Moon, and who was to marry the Princess, 
with a nose three ells long. 

"How did you come to know about him?" 
asked the old hag ; " but maybe you are the lassie 
who ought to have had him ?" 

Yes, she was. 

"So, so; it's you, is it?" said the old hag. 
"Well, all I know about him is, that he lives 
in the castle that lies East o' the Sun and 
West o' the Moon, and thither you 11 come, 
late or never; but still you may have the loan 
of my horse, and on him you can ride to my 
next neighbour. Maybe she'll be able to tell 
you; and when you get there, just give the horse 
a switch under the left ear, and beg him to be 
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off home; and, stay, this gold apple you may 
take with you." 

So she got upon the horse, and rode a long 
long time, till she came to another crag, under 
which sat another old hag, with a gold carding* 
ciDmb, Her the lassie asked if she knew the way 
to the castle that lay EAST o' THE SUN AND 
West o' the Moon, and she answered, like the 
first old hag, that she knew nothing about it, 
except it was east o* the sun and west o' the moon. 

"And thither you'll come, late or never, but 
you shall have the loan of my horse to my next 
neighbour; maybe she'll tell you all about it; and 
when you get there, just switch the horse under 
the left ear, and beg him to be off home." 

And this old hag gave her the golden carding. 
comb; it might be she'd find the use for it, she 
said. So the lassie got up on the horse, and rode 
a far far way, and a weary time; and so at last 
she came to another great crag, under which sat 
another old hag, spinning with a golden spinning- 
wheel. Her, too, she asked if she knew the way 
to the Prince, and where the castle was that lay 
East o' the Sun and West O' the Moon. So 
it was the same thing over again. 
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" Maybe it's you who ought to have had the 
Prince ?" said the old hag. 

Yes, it was. 

But she, too, didn't know the way a bit better 
than the other two, " East o' the sun and west o* 
the moon it was," she knew — that was all. 

" And thither you'll come, late or never ; but 
I'll lend you my horse, and then I think you'd 
best ride to the East Wind and ask him ; maybe 
he knows those parts, and can blow you thither. 
But when you get to him, you need only give the 
horse a switch under the left ear, and he'll trot 
home of himself. 

And so, too, she gave her the gold spinning- 
wheel. "Maybe you'll find a use for it," said the 
old hag. 

Then on she rode many many days, a weary 

time, before she got to the East Wind's house, but 

at last she did reach it, and then she asked the 

East Wind if he could tell her the way to the 

Prince who dwelt east o' the sun and west o' 

the moon. Yes, the East Wind had often 

heard tell of it, tjie Prince, and the castle, but he 

couldn't tell the way, for he had never blown 

so far. 

D 
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"But, if you will, I'll go with you to my 
brother the West Wind, maybe he knows, for he's 
much stronger. So, if you will just get on my 
back, I'll carry you thither." 

Yes, she got on his back, and I should just 
think they went briskly along. 

So when they got there, they went into the 
West Wind's house, and the East Wind said the 
lassie he had brought was the one who ought to 
have had the Prince who lived in the castle EAST 
o' THE Sun and West o' the Moon ; and so 
she had set out to seek him, and how he had come 
with her, and would be glad to know if the West 
Wind knew how to get to the castle. 

"Nay," said the West Wind, "so far I've never . 
blown; but if you will, I'll go with you to our 
brother the South Wind, for he s much stronger 
than either of us, and he has flapped his wings far 
and wide. Maybe he'll tell you. You can get on 
my back, and I'll carry you to him." 

Yes ! she got on his back, and so they 
travelled to the South Wind, and weren't so very 
long on the way, I should think. 

When they got there, the West Wind asked 
him if he could tell her the way to the castle that 
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lay East o' the Sun and West o' the Moon, 
for it was she who ought to have had the Prince 
who lived there. 

"You don't say so. That's she, is it?" said 
the South Wind. 

" Well, I have blustered about in most places 
in my time, but so far have I never blown ; but if 
you will, I'll take you to my brother the North 
Wind; he is the oldest and strongest of the 
whole lot of us, and if he don't know where it is, 
you'll never find any one in the world to tell you. 
You can get on my back, and I'll carry you 
thither.'' 

Yes ! she got on his back, and away he went 
from his house at a fine rate. And this time, too, 
she was n't long on her way. 

So when they got to the North Wind's house, 
he was so wild and cross, cold puffs came from 
him a long way off. 

" Blast yoi^ both, what do you want ?" 

he roared out to them ever so far off, so that it 
struck them with an icy shiver. 

" Well," said the south Wind, " you need n't be 
so foul-mouthed, for here I am, your brother the 
South Wind, and here is the lassie who ought to 
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have had the Prince who dwells in the castle that 
lies East o' the Sun and West o' the Moon, 

and now she wants to ask you if you ever were 
there, and can tell her the way, for she would be 
so glad to find him again." 

" Yes, I KNOW well enough where it is," 

said the North Wind ; " once in my life I blew an 
aspen leaf thither, but I was so tired I couldn't 
blow a puff for ever so many days after. But 
if you really wish to go thither, and aren't afraid 
to come along with me, 111 take you on my back 
and see if I can blow you thither." 

Yes ! with all her heart ; she must and would 
get thither if it were possible in any way; and as 
for fear, however madly he went, fehe wouldn't be 
at all afraid. 

" Very well then," said the North Wind, " but 
you must sleep here to-night, for we must have the 
whole day before us if we're to get thither at all." 

Early next morning the North Wind woke her, 
and puffed himself up, and blew himself out, and 
made himself so stout and big, 'twas gruesome to 
look at him ; and so off they went, high up through 
the air, as if they would never stop till they got 
to the world's end. 
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Down here below there was such a storm ; it 
threw down long tracts of wood and many houses, 
and when it swept over the great sea ships found- 
ered by hundreds. 

So they tore on and on, — no one can believe 
how far they went, — and all the while they still 
went over the sea, and the North Wind got more 
and more weary, and so out of breath he could 
scarce bring out a puff, and his wings drooped 
and drooped, till at last he sunk so low that the 
crests of the waves dashed over his heels. 

"Are you afraid?" said the North Wind. 

No! she wasn't. 

But they weren't very far from land; and the 
North Wind had still so much strength left in him 
that he managed to throw her up on the shore 
under the windows of the castle which lay East 
o' THE Sun and West o' the Moon ; but then 
he was so weak and worn out, he had to stay 
there and rest teany days before he could get 
home again. 

Next morning the lassie sat down under the 
castle window, and began to play with the gold 
apple ; and the first person she saw was the Long- 
nose who was to have the Prince. 
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" What do you want for your gold apple, you 
lassie?" said the Long-nose, and threw up the 
window. 

"It's not for sale for gold or money," said the 
lassie. 

"If it's not for sale for gold or money, what 
is it that you will sell it for! You may name 
your own price," said the Princess. 

" Well ! if I may get to the Prince, who lives 
here, and be with him to night, you shall have it," 
said the lassie whom the North Wind had brought 

Yes ! she might ; that could be done. So the 
Princess got the gold apple; but when the lassie 
came up to the Prince's bed-room at night he was 
fast asleep; she called him and shook him, and 
between whiles she wept sore; but all she could 
do she could n't wake him up. Next morning, as 
soon as day broke, came the Princess with the 
long nose, and drove her out again. 

So in the daytime she sat down under the 
castle windows and began to card with her golden 
carding-comb, and the same thing happened. 
The Princess asked what she wanted for it; and 
she said it wasn't for sale for gold or money, but 
if she might get leave to go up to the Prince 
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and be with him that night, the Princess should 
have it But when she went up, she found him 
fast asleep again, and all she called, and all she 
shook, and wept, and prayed, she couldn't get life 
into him; and as soon as the first gray peep of 
day .came, then came the Princess with the long 
nose, and chased her out again. 

So, in the day time, the lassie sat down out- 
side- linder the castle window, and began to spin 
with her golden spinning-wheel, and that, too, the 
Princess with the long nose wanted to have. So 
she threw up the window and asked what she 
wanted for it The lassie said, as she had said 
twice before, it was n't for sale for gold or money ; 
but if she might go up to the Prince who was 
there, and be with him alone that night, she 
might have it 

Yes ! she might do that and welcome. But 
now you must know there were some christian folk 
who had been carried off thither, and as they sat 
in their room, which was next the Prince, they had 
heard how a woman had been in there, and wept 
and prayed, and called to him two nights running, 
and they told that to the Prince. 

That evening, when the Princess came with 
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her sleepy drink, the Prince made as if he drank, 
but threw it over his shoulder, for he could guess it 
was a sleepy drink. So, when the lassie came in, 
she found the Prince wide awake ; and then she told 
him the whole story how she had come thither. 

"Ah," said the Prince, "you've just come jn 
the very nick of time, for to-morrow is to be our 
wedding-day; but now I won't have the Long- 
nose, and you are the only woman in the world 
who can set me free. I'll say I want to see what 
my wife is fit for, and beg her to wash the shirt 
which has the three spots of tallow on it ; she'll 
say yes, for she doesn't know 'tis you who put 
them there ; but that's a work only for christian 
folk, and not for such a pack of Trolls, and so I'll 
say that I won't have any other for my bride than 
the woman who can wash them out, and ask you 
to do it" 

So there was great joy and love between them 
all that night But next day, when the wedding 
was to be, the Prince said, — 

"First of all, I'd like to see what my bride is 
fit for." 

"Yes!" said the step-mother, with all her 
heart 
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" Well/' said the Prince, " I Ve got a fine shirt 
which I'd like for my wedding shirt, but somehow 
or other it has got three spots of tallow on it, 
which I must have washed out ; and I have sworn 
never to take any other bride than the woman 
who's able to do that If she can't, she's not 
worth having." 

Well, that was no great thing they said, so 
they agreed, and she with the long-nose began to 
wash away as hard as she could, but the more she 
rubbed and scrubbed, the bigger the spots grew. 

"Ah!" said the old hag, her mother, "you 
can't wash ; let me try." 

But she hadn't long taken the shirt in hand, 
before it got far worse than ever, and with all her 
rubbing, and wringing, and scrubbing, the spots 
grew bigger and blacker, and the darker and 
uglier was the shirt. 

Then all the other Trolls began to wash, but 
the longer it lasted, the blacker and uglier the 
shirt grew, till at last it was as black all over as if 
it had been up the chimney. 

"Ah!" said the Prince, "you're none of you 
worth a straw ; you can't wash. Why there, out- 
side, sits a beggar lassie, I'll be bound she knows 
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how to wash better than the whole lot of you. 
Come in Lassie !" he shouted. 

Well, in she came. 

"Can you wash this shirt clean, lassie, you?" 
said he. 

"I don't know,'' she said, "but I think I 
can." 

And almost before she had taken it and dipped 
it in the water, it was as white as driven snow, 
and whiter still. 

" Yes ; you are the lassie for me," said the 
Prince. 

At that the old hag flew into such a rage, she 
burst on the spot, and the Princess with the long 
nose after her, and the whole pack of Trolls after 
her, — at least IVe never heard a word about 
them since. 

As for the Prince and Princess, they set free 
all the poor christian folk who had been carried 
off and shut up there ; and they took with them 
all the silver and gold, and flitted away as far as 
they could from the Castle that lay East o' the 

Sun and West o' the Moon. 



BOOTS WHO ATE A MATCH WITH 

THE TROLL. 

/^NCE on a time there was a farmer, who had 
three sons ; his means were small, and he 
was old and weak, and his sons would take to 
nothing. A fine large wood belonged to the farm, 
and one day the father told his sons to go and 
hew wood, and try to pay off some of his debts. 

Well, after a long talk, he got them to set off, 
and the eldest was to go first But when he had 
got well into the wood, and began to hew at a 
mossy old fir, what should he see coming up to 
him but a great sturdy Troll. 

" If you hew in this wood of mine," said the 
Troll, "I'll kill you!" 

When the lad heard that, he threw the axe 
down, and ran off home as fast as he could lay 
l^s to the ground; so he came in quite out of 
breath, and told them what had happened, but his 
father called him "hare-heart," — no Troll would 
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ever have scared him from hewing when he was 
young, he said. 

Next day the second son's turn came, and he 
fared just the same. He had scarce hewn three 
strokes at the fir, before the Troll came to him 
too, and said, — 

"If you hew in this wood of mine, I'll kill 
you !" 

The lad dared not so much as look at him, 
but threw down the axe, took to his heels, and 
came scampering home just like his brother. So 
when he got home, his father was angry again, and 
said no Troll had ever scared him when he was 
young. 

The third day Boots wanted to set off. 

"You, indeed!" said the two elder brothers ; 
" you'll do it bravely, no doubt ! you, who have 
scarce ever set your foot out of the door." 

Boots said nothing to this, but only begged 
them to give him a good store of food. His mother 
had no cheese, so she set the pot on the fire to 
make him a little, and he put it into a scrip and 
set off. So when he had hewn a bit, the Troll 
came to him too, and said,— 

" If you hew in this wood of mine, I'll kill you." 
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But the lad was not slow; he pulled his cheese 
out of the scrip in a trice, and squeezed it till the 
whey spurted out 

" Hold your tongue !" he cried to the Troll, 
*' or FU squeeze you as I squeeze the water out of 
this white stone.** 

'* Nay, dear friend !" said the Troll, " only spare 
me, and FU help you to hew." 

Well, on those terms the lad was willing to 
spare him, and the Troll hewed so bravely, that 
they felled and cut up many, many fathoms in 
the day. 

But when even drew near the Troll said, — 

" Now you'd better come home with me, for 
my house is nearer than yours." 

So the lad was willing enough ; and when they 
reached the Troll's house, the Troll was to make 
up the fire, while the lad went to fetch water for 
their porridge, and there stood two iron pails so 
big and heavy, that he couldn't so much as lift 
them from the ground. 

" Pooh 1" said the lad, "it isn't worth while to 
touch these finger-basins. FU just go and fetch 
the spring itself." 

"Nay, nay, dear friend!" said the Troll; "I 
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can't afford to lose my spring; just you make up 
the fire, and FU go and fetch the water." 

So when he came back with the water, they set 
to and boiled up a great pot of porridge. 

" It's all the same to me," said the lad ; " but 
if you're of my mind, we'll eat a match !" 

" With all my heart," said the Troll, for he 
thought he could surely hold his own in eating. 
So they sat down ; but the lad took his scrip 
unawares to the Troll, and hung it before him, and 
so he spooned more into the scrip than he ate 
himself; and when the scrip was full, he took up 
his knife and made a slit in the scrip. The Troll 
looked on all the while, but said never a word. 
So when they had eaten a good bit longer, the 
Troll laid down his spoon, saying, " Nay ! but I 
can't eat a morsel more." 

"But you shall eat," said the youth; "I'm 
only half done; why don't you do as I did, and 
cut a hole in your paunch? You 11 be able to 
eat then as much as you please." 

"But doesn't it hurt one cruelly?" asked the 
TrolL 

" Oh," said the youth, " nothing to speak o£" 

So the Troll did as the lad said, and then you 
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must know very well that he lost his life; but the 
lad took all the silver and gold that he found in 
the hill-side, and went home with, it and you may 
fancy it went a great way to pay off the debt. 



BOOTS, WHO MADE THE PRINCESS SAY, 

"THAT'S A STORY." 

/^NCE on a time there was a king who had a 
daughter, and she was such a dreadful 
story-teller that the like of her was not to be 
found far or near. So the king gave out, that if 
any one could tell such a string of lies as 
would get her to say, " That's a story," he should 
have her to wife, and half the kingdom besides. 
Well, many came, as you may fancy, to try their 
luck, for every one would have been very glad to 
have the Princess, to say nothing of the kingdom ; 
but they all cut a sorry figure, for the Princess 
was so given to story telling, that all their lies 
went in at one ear and out of the other. Among 
the rest came three brothers to try their luck, and 
the two elder went first, but they fared no better 
than those who had gone before them. Last of 
all the third. Boots, set off and found the Princess 
in the farm-yard. 



i 
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" Good morning," he said, " and thank you for 
nothing/' 

"Good morning," said she, "and the same to you." 

Then she went on — 

"You haven't such a fine farm-yard as ours, 
ril be bound; for when two shepherds stand, one 
at each end of it, and blow their ram's horns, the 
one can't hear the other." 

"Haven't we though!" answered Boots ; "ours 
is far bigger; for when a cow begins to go with 
calf at one end of it, she doesn't get to the other 
end before the time to drop her calf is come." 

"I daresay!" said the Princess. "Well, but 
you haven't such a big ox, after all, as ours yonder; 
for when two men sit, one on each horn, they can't 
touch each other with a twenty-foot rule." 

"Stuff!" said Boots; "is that all? why, we 
have an ox who is so big, that when two men sit, 
one on each horn, and each blows his great 
mountain-trumpet, they can't hear one another." 

"I dare say!" said the Princess; "but you 

haven't so much milk as we, I'll be bound; for 

we milk our kine into great pails, and carry them 

in-doors, and empty them into great tubs, and so 

we make great, great cheeses." 

E 
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'*0h! you do, do you?" said Boots. "Well, 
we milk ours into great tubs, and then we put 
them in carts and drive them in-doors, and then 
we turn them out into great brewing vats, and so 
we make cheeses as big as a great house. We 
had, too, a dun mare to tread the cheese well 
together when it was making; but once she 
tumbled down into the cheese, and we lost her ; 
and after we had eaten at this cheese seven years, 
we came upon a great dun mare, alive and kicking. 
Well, once after that I was going to drive this 
mare to the mill, and her backbone snapped in 
two; but I AA*asn*t put out, not I, for I took a 
spruce sapling, and put it into her for a back-bone, 
and she had no other back-bone all the while we 
had her. But the sapling grew up into such a tall 
tree, that I climbed right up to heaven by it, and 
when I got there, I saw the \lrgin Marj- sitting 
and spinning the foam of the sea into pigVbristle 
ropes: but just then the spruce-fir broke short off, 
and I couldn't get down again; so the \lrgin 
Man* let me doi*-n by one of the ropes, and down 
I slipped straight into a fox s hole^ and who shoald 
sit there but my mother and your father cobbling 
shoes; and just as I stepped in, my mother gave 
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your father such a box on the ear, that it made 
his whiskers curl." 

"That's a story!" said the Princess; "my 
father never did any such thing in all his born 
days!" 

So Boots got the Princess to wife, and half 
the kingdom besides. 



THE TWELVE WILD DUCKS. 

/^NCE on a time there was a Queen who was 
out driving, when there had been a new 
fall of snow in the winter ; but when she had gone 
a little way, she began to bleed at the nose, and 
had to get out of her sledge. And so, as she 
stood there, leaning against the fence, and saw 
the red blood on the white snow, she fell a 
thinking how she had twelve sons and no 
daughter, and she said to herself, 

" If I only had a daughter as white as snow 
and as red as blood, I shouldn't care what 
became of all my sons." 

But the words were scarce out of her mouth 
before an old witch of the Trolls came up to her. 

" A daughter you shall have," she said, " and 
she shall be as white as snow, and as red as 
blood ; and your sons shall be mine, but you 
may keep them till the babe is christened." 

So when the time came the Queen had a 
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daughter^ and she was as white as snow, and as 
red as blood, just as the Troll had promised, and 
so they called her ** Snow-white and Rosy-red.** 
Well, there was great joy at the King's court, and 
the Queen was as glad as glad could be ; but 
when what she had promised to the old witch 
came into her mind, she sent for a silversmith, 
and bade him make twelve silver spoons, one for 
each prince, and after that she bade him make 
one more, and that she gave to Snow-white and 
Rosy-red. But as soon as ever the Princess was 
christened, the Princes were turned into twelve 
wild ducks, and flew away. They never saw 
them again, — away they went, and away they 
stayed. 

So the Princess grew up, and she was both 
tall and fair, but she was often so strange and 
sorrowful, and no one could understand what it 
was that failed her. But one evening the Queen 
was also sorrowful, for she had many strange 
thoughts when she thought of her sons. She 
said to Snow-white and Rosy-red, 

" Why are you so sorrowful, my daughter ? 
Is there anything you want ? if so, only say the 
word, and you shall have it." 
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" Oh, it seems so dull and lonely here," said 
Snow-white and Rosy-red; "every one else has 
brothers and sisters, but I am all alone ; I have 
none; and that's why I'm so sorrowful." 

"But you had brothers, my daughter," said 
the Queen ; " I had twelve sons who were your 
brothers, but I gave them all away to get you ;" 
and so she told her the whole story. 

So when the Princess heard that, she had no 
rest ; for, in spite of all the Queen could say or 
do, and all she wept and prayed, the lassie would 
set off to seek her brothers, for she thought it was 
all her fault; and at last she got leave to go 
away from the palace. On and on she walked 
into the wide world, so far, you would never have 
thought a young lady could have strength to 
walk so far. 

So, once, when she was walking through a 
great, great wood, one day she felt tired, and sat 
down on a mossy tuft and fell asleep. Then she 
dreamt that she went deeper and deeper into the 
wood, till she came to a little wooden hut, and there 
she found her brothers ; just then she woke, and 
straight before her she saw a worn path in the 
green moss, and this path went deeper into the 
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wood ; so she followed it, and after a long time 
she came to just such a little wooden house as 
that she had seen in her dream. 

Now, when she went into the room there was 
no one at home, but there stood twelve beds, and 
twelve chairs, and twelve spoons — a dozen of 
everything, in short. So when she saw that, she 
was so glad, she hadn't been so glad for many a 
long year, for she could guess at once that her 
brothers lived here, and that they owned the 
beds, and chairs, and spoons. So she began to 
make up the fire, and sweep the room, and make 
the beds, and cook the dinner, and to make the 
house as tidy as she could; and when she had done 
all the cooking and work, she ate her own dinner, 
and crept under her youngest brother's bed, and lay 
down there, but she forgot her spoon upon the table. 

So she had scarcely laid herself down before 
she heard something flapping and whirring in the 
air, and so all the twelve wild ducks came sweep- 
ing in; but as soon as ever they crossed the 
threshold they became Princes. 

" Oh, how nice and warm it is in here," they 
said. " Heaven, bless him who made up the fire, 
and cooked such a good dinner for us." 
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And so each took up his silver spoon, and 
was going to eat. But when each had taken his 
own, there was one still left lying on the table, 
and it was so like the rest that they couldn't tell 
it from them. 

" This is our sister's spoon," they said ; " and 
if her spoon be here, she can't be very far off 
herself." 

" If this be our sister's spoon, and she be 
here," said the eldest, " she shall be killed, for she 
is to blame for all the ill we suffer." 

And this she lay under the bed and listened to. 

"No," said the youngest; "'twere a shame to 
kill her for that. She has nothing to do with our 
suffering ill ; for if any one's to blame, it's our 
own mother." 

So they set to work hunting for her both 
high and low, and at last they looked under all 
the beds, and so when they came to the youngest 
Prince's bed, they found her, and dragged her 
out. Then the eldest Prince wished again to 
have her killed, but she begged and prayed so 
prettily for herself. 

"Oh! gracious goodness! don't kill me, for 
I've gone about seeking you these three years. 
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and if I could only set you free, Fd willingly lose 
my life." 

"Well!" said they, "if you will set us free, 
you may keep your life; for you can if you choose." 

" Yes ; only tell me," said the Princess ; " how 
it can be done, and I'll do it, whatever it be." 

" You must pick thistle-down," said the Princes, 
" and you must card it, and spin it, and weave it ; 
and after you have done that, you must cut out 
and make twelve coats, and twelve shirts, and 
twelve neckerchiefs, one for each of us, and while 
you do that, you must neither talk, nor laugh, 
nor weep. If you can do that, we are free," 

"But where shall I ever get thistle-down 
enough for so many neckerchiefs, and shirts, and 
coats?" asked Snow-white and Rosy-red. 

"We'll soon shew you," said the Princes; and 
so they took her with them to a great wide moor, 
where there stood such a crop of thistles, all nod- 
ding and nodding in the breeze, and the down all 
floating and glistening like gossamers through the 
air in the sunbeams. The Princess had never 
seen such a quantity of thistle-down in her life, 
and she began to pluck and gather it as fast and 
as well as she could; and when she got home at 
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night she set to work carding and spinning yarn 
from the down. So she went on a long long time, 
picking, and carding, and spinning, and all the 
while keeping the Princes' house, cooking and 
making their beds. At evening home they came, 
flapping and whirring like wild ducks, and all 
night they were Princes, but in the morning off 
they flew again, and were wild ducks the whole 
day. 

But now it happened once, when she was out 
on the moor to pick thistle-down, — and if I don't 
mistake, it was the very last time she was to go 
thither, — it happened that the young King who 
ruled that land was out hunting, and came riding 
across the moor and saw her. So he stopped 
there and wondered who the lovely lady could be 
that walked along the moor picking thistle-down, 
and he asked her her name, and when he could 
get no answer, he was still more astonished; and 
at last he liked her so much, that nothing would 
do but he must take her home to his castle and 
marry her. So he ordered his servants to take 
her and put her upon his horse. Snow-white and 
Rosy-red, she wrung her hands, and made signs 
to them, and pointed to the bags in which her 
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work was, and when the King saw she wished to 
have them with her, he told his men to take up 
the bags behind them. When they had done 
that the Princess came to herself little iDy little, 
for the King was both a wise man and a handsome 
man too, and he was as soft and kind to her as a 
doctor. But when they got home to the palace, 
and the old Queen, who was his stepmother, set 
eyes on Snow-white and Rosy-red, she got so 
cross and jealous of her because she was so lovely, 
that she said to the king, — 

"Can't you see now, that this thing whom 
you have picked up, and whom you are going to 
marry, is a witch. Why ? she can't either talk, or 
laugh, or weep !" 

But the King didn't care a pin for what she 
said, but held on with the wedding, and married 
Snow-white and Rosy-red, and they lived in great 
joy and glory; but she didn't forget to go on 
sewing at her shirts. 

So when the year was almost out Snow- 
white and Rosy-red brought a Prince into the 
world; and then the old Queen was more spiteful 
and jealous than ever, and at dead of night, she 
stole in to Snow-white and Rosy-red, while she 
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slept, and took away her babe, and threw it into 
a pit full of snakes. After that she cut Snow- 
white and Rosy-red in her finger, and smeared the 
blood over her mouth, and went straight to the King. 

*' Now come and see," she said, '' what sort of 
a thing you have taken for your Queen; here she 
has eaten up her own babe." 

Then the King was so downcast, he almost 
burst into tears, and said — 

"Yes, it must be true, sure I see it with my 
own eyes; but she'll not do it again, Tm sure, and 
so this time I 'U spare her life." 

So before the next year was out she had 
another son, and the same thing happened. The 
King's step-mother got more and more jealous and 
spiteful. She stole in to the young Queen at night 
while she slept, took away the babe, and threw it 
into a pit full of snakes, cut the young Queen's 
finger, and smeared the blood over her mouth, and 
then went and told the King she had eaten up her 
own child. Then the King was so sorrowful, you 
can't think how sorry he was, and he said, — 

"Yes, it must be true, since I see it with my 
own eyes; but she'll not do it again, I'm sure, and 
so this time too I'll spare her life." 
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Well! before the next year was out, Snow- 
white and Rosy-red brought a daughter into the 
world, and her, too, the old Queen took and threw 
into the pit full of snakes, while the young Queen 
slept Then she cut her finggr, smeared the blood 
over her mouth, and went again to the King and 
said, — 

"Now you may come and see if it isn't as I 
say; she's a wicked, wicked witch, for here she has 
gone and eaten up her third babe too." 

Then the King was so sad, there was no end 
to it, for now he couldn't spare her any longer, 
but had to order her to be burnt alive on a pile of 
wood. But just when the pile was all a-blaze, 
and they were going to put her on it, she made 
signs to them to take twelve boards and lay them 
round the pile, and on these she laid the necker- 
chiefs, and the shirts, and the coats for her brothers, 
but the youngest brother's shirt wanted its left arm, 
for she hadn't had time to finish it. And as soon as 
ever she had done that, they heard such a flapping 
and whirring in the air, and down came twelve 
wild ducks flying over the forest, and each of them 
snapped up his clothes in his bill and flew ofif 
with them. 
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" See now !" said the old Queen to the King, 
" was n't I right when I told you she was a witch ; 
but make haste and burn her before the pile 
burns low.'* 

"Oh!" said the ^ King, "we've wood enough 
and to spare, and so I'll wait a bit, for I have a 
mind to see what the end of all this will be." 

As he spoke, up came the twelve princes 
riding along, as handsome well-grown lads as 
you'd wish to see; but the youngest prince had a 
wild duck's wing instead of his left arm. 

"What's all this about?" asked the Princes. 
" My Queen is to be burnt," said the King, 
"because she's a witch, and because she has eaten 
up her own babes." 

"She hasn't eaten them at all," said the 
Princes. " Speak now, sister ; you have set us 
free and saved us, now save yourself." 

Then Snow-white and Rosy-red spoke, and 
told the whole story ; how every time she was 
brought to bed, the old Queen, the King's step- 
mother, had stolen into her at night, had taken 
her babes away, and cut her little finger, and 
smeared the blood over her mouth ; and then the 
Princes took the King, and shewed him the snake- 
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pit where three babes lay playing with adders and 
toads, and lovelier children you never saw. 

So the King had them taken out at once, and 
went to his stepmother, and asked her what 
punishment she thought that woman deserved 
who could find it in her heart to betray a guiltless 
Queen and three such blessed little babes. 

"She deserves to be fast bound between 
twelve unbroken steeds, so that each may take 
his share of her,'* said the old Queen. 

" You have spoken your own doom," said the 
King, "and you shall suffer it at once." 

So the wicked old Queen was fast bound 
between twelve unbroken steeds, and each got his 
share of her. But the King took Snow-white and 
Rosy-red, and their three children, and the twelve 
Princes ; and so they all went home to their 
father and mother, and told all that had befallen 
them, and there was joy and gladness over the 
whole kingdom, because the Princess was saved 
and set free, and because she had set free her 
twelve brothers. 



THE GIANT WHO HAD NO HEART IN 

HIS BODY. 

/^NCE on a time there was a king who had 
seven sons, and he loved them so much that 
he could never bear to be without them all at 
once, but one must always be with him. Now, 
when they were grown up, six were to set oflf to 
woo, but as for the youngest, his father kept him 
at home, and the others were to bring back a 
princess for him to the palace. So the king gave 
the six the finest clothes you ever set eyes on, so 
fine that the light gleamed from them a long way 
off, and each had his horse, which cost many, 
many hundred dollars, and so they set off. Now, 
when they had been to many palaces, and seen 
many princesses, at last they came to a king who 
had six daughters ; such lovely king's daughters 
they had never seen, and so they fell to wooing 
them, each one, and when they had got them for 
sweethearts, they set off home again, but they 
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quite forgot that they were to bring back with 
them a sweetheart for Boots, their brother, who 
stayed at home, for they were over head and ears 
in love with their own sweethearts. 

But when they had gone a good bit on their 
way, they passed close by a steep hill-side, like a 
wall, where the giant's house was, and there the 
giant came out, and set his eyes upon them, and 
turned them all into stone, princes and princesses 
and all. Now, the king waited and waited for 
his six sons, but the more he waited, the longer 
they stayed away ; so he fell into great trouble, 
and said he should never know what it was to be 
glad again. 

" And if I had not you left," he said to Boots, 
" I would live no longer, so full of sorrow am I for 
the loss of your brothers." 

"Well, but now I've been thinking to ask 
your leave to set out and find them again ; that's 
what I 'm thinking of," said Boots. 

"Nay, nay!" said his father; "that leave 
you shall never get, for then you would stay 
away too." 

But Boots had set his heart upon it; go he 
would; and he begged and prayed so long that 
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the king was forced to let him go. Now, you 
must know the king had no other horse to give 
Boots but an old broken-down jade, for his six 
other sons and their train had carried off all his 
horses; but Boots did not care a pin for that, he 
sprang up on his sorry old steed. 

" Farewell, father," said he ; "I '11 come back, 
never fear, and like enough I shall bring my six 
brothers back with me ;" and with that he rode 
off. 

So when he had ridden a while he came to a 
Raven, which lay in the road and flapped its 
wings, and was not able to get out of the way, 
it was so starved. 

" Oh, dear friend," said the Raven, " give me 
a little food, and I'll help you again at your 
utmost need." 

**I haven't much food," said the Prince, "and 
I don't see how you'll ever be able to help me 
much; but still I can spare you a little. I see 
you want it." 

So he gave the Raven some of the food he had 
brought with him. 

Now, when he had gone a bit further, he came 
to a brook, and in the brook lay a great Salmon, 
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which had got upon a dry place and dashed itself 
about, and could not get into the water again. 

"Oh, dear friend," said the Salmon to the Prince, 
" shove me out into the water again, and I Ul help 
you again at your utmost need." 

"Well !" said the Prince, "the help you'll give 
me will not be great, I daresay, but it's a pity you 
should lie there and choke;" and with that he 
shot the fish out into the stream again. 

After that he went a long, long wiay, and there 
met him a Wolf, which was so famished that it 
lay and crawled along the road on its belly. 

"Dear friend, do let me have your horse," 
said the Wolf; " I'm so hungry the wind whistles 
through my ribs; I've had nothing to eat these 
two years." 

" No," said Boots, " this will never do ; first 
I came to a Raven, and I was forced to give him 
my food; next I came to a Salmon, and him I 
had to help into the water again; and now you 
will have my horse. It can't be done, that it 
can't, for then I should have nothing to ride on." 

" Nay, dear friend, but you can help me," said 
Greylegs the wolf; " you can ride upon my back, 
and I'll help you again in your utmost need." 
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" Well ! the help I shall get from you will not 
be great, 1*11 be bound," said the Prince; "but you 
may take my horse, since you are in such need." 

So when the wolf had eaten the horse, Boots 
took the bit and put it into the Wolfs jaw, and 
laid the saddle on his back; and now the Wolf 
was so strong, after what he had got inside, that 
he set off with the Prince like nothing. So fast 
he had never ridden before. 

"When we have gone a bit farther," said 
Greylegs; "I'll shew you the Giant's house." 

So after a while they came to it 

" See here is the Giant's house," said the Wolf; 
" and see, here are your six brothers, whom the 
Giant has turned into stone; and see here are their 
six brides, and away yonder is the door, and in at 
that door you must go." 

"Nay, but I daren't go in," said the Prince; 
"he'll take my life." 

" No ! no ! " said the Wolf ; " when you get in 
you'll find a Princess, and she'll tell you what to 
do to make an end of the Giant. Only mind and 
do as she bids you." 

Well ! Boots went in, but, truth to say, he was 
very much afraid. When he came in the Giant 
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was away, but in one of the rooms sat the Princess, 
just as the wolf had said, and so lovely a princess 
Boots had never yet set eyes on. 

" Oh ! heaven help you ! whence have you 
come?" said the Princess, as she saw him; "it will 
surely be your death. No pne can make an end 
of the Giant who lives here, for he has no heart 
in his body." 

"Well! well!" said Boots; "but now that I 
am here, I may as well try what I can do with 
him; and I will see if I can't free my brothers, 
who are standing turned to stone out of doors; 
and you, too, I will try to save, that I will." 

"Well, if you must, you must," said the 
Princess; "and so let us see if we can't hit on a 
plan. Just creep under the bed yonder, and mind 
and listen to what he and I talk about But, pray, 
do lie as still as a mouse." 

So he crept under the bed, and he had scarce 
got well underneath it, before the Giant came. 

"Ha!" roared the Giant, "what a smell of 
Christian blood there is in the house!" 

" Yes, I know there is," said the Princess, " for 
there came a magpie flying with a man's bone, and 
let it fall down the chimney. I made all the haste 
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I could to get it out, but all one can do, the Smell 
doesn't go off so soon." 

So the Giant said no more about it, and when 
night came, they went to bed. After they had 
lain a while, the Princess said, — 

" There is one thi;ig I 'd be so glad to ask you 
about, if I only dared." 

What thing is that?" asked the Giant. . 
Only where it is you keep your heart, since 
you don't carry it about you," said the Princess. 

" Ah ! that's a thing you've no business to ask 
about ; but if you must know, it lies under the 
door-sill," said the Giant. 

" Ho ! ho !" said Boots to himself under the 
bed, "then we'll soon see if we can't find it." 

Next morning the Giant got up cruelly early, 
and strode off to the wood ; but he was hardly out 
of the house before Boots and the Princess set to 
work to look under the door-sill for his heart ; but 
the more they dug, and the more they hunted, the 
more they couldn't find it 

" He has baulked us this time," said the Princess, 
*' but we'll try him once more." 

So she picked all the prettiest flowers she 
could find, and strewed them over the door-sill 
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which they had laid in its right place again ; and 
when the time came for the Giant to come home 
again, Boots crept under the bed. Just as he was 
well under, back came the Giant 

Snuff — snuff, went the Giant's nose. "My 
eyes and limbs, what a smell of Christian blood 
there is in here," said he. 

" I know there is," said the Princess, " for there 
came a magpie flying with a man's bone in his 
bill, and let it fall down the chimney. I made as 
much haste as I could to get it out, but I daresay 
it's that you smell." 

So the Giant held his peace, and said no more 
about it. A little while after, he asked who it 
was that had strewed flowers about the door-sill. 

" Oh, I, of course," said the Princess. 

" And, pray, what's the meaning of all this," 
said the Giant. 

" Ah ! " said the Princess, " I 'm so fond of you 
that I couldn't help strewing them, when I knew 
that your heart lay under there." 

^' You don't say so," said the Giant ; " but after 
all it doesn't lie there at all." 

So when they went to bed again in the 
eveningr the Princess asked the Giant again where 
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his heart was, for she said she would so like to 
know. 

'' Well," said the Giant, " if you must know, it 
lies away yonder in the cupboard against the 
wall." 

"So, so!" thought Boots and the Princess; 
" then we'll soon try to find it" 

Next morning the Giant was away early, and 
strode off to the wood, and so soon as he was 
gone Boots and the Princess were in the cupboard 
hunting for his heart, but the more they sought 
for it the less they found it 

"Well," said the Princess, "we'll just try him 



once more." 



So she decked out the cupboard with flowers 
and garlands, and when the time came for the 
Giant to come home, Boots crept under the bed 
again. 

Then back came the Giant 

Snuff — snuff! " My eyes and limbs, what a 
smell of Christian blood there is in here!" 

" I know there is," said the Princess ; " for a 
little while since there came a magpie flying with 
a man's bone in his bill, and let it fall down the 
chimney. I made all the haste I could to get it 
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out of the house again ; but after all my pains, I 
dare say it's that you smell." 

When the Giant heard that he said no more 
about it; but a little while after, he saw how the 
cupboard was all decked about with flowers and 
garlands ; so he asked who it was that had done 
that ? Who could it be but the Princess. 

"And, pray, what's the meaning of all this 
tomfoolery V* asked the Giant. 

"Oh, I'm so fond of you, I couldn't help 
doing it when I knew that your heart lay there," 
said the Princess. 

" How can you be so silly as to believe any 
such thing ?" said the Giant. 

" Oh yes ; how can I help believing it, when 
you say it," said the Princess. 

"You're a goose," said the Giant; "where my 
heart is, you will never come." 

"Well," said the Princess; "but for all that, 
'twould be such a pleasure to know where it really 
lies." 

Then the poor Giant could hold out no longer, 
but was forced to say, — 

" Far, far away in a lake lies an island ; on 
that island stands a church ; in that church is a 
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well ; in that well swims a duck ; in that duck 
there is an egg, and in that egg there lies my 
heart, — you darling!" 

In the morning early, while it was still gray 
dawn, the Giant strode oflf to the wood. 

" Yes I now I must set oflf too," said Boots ; 
" if I only knew how to find the way. He took a 
long, long farewell of the Princess, and when he 
got out of the Giant's door, there stood the Wolf 
waiting for him. So Boots told him all that had 
happened inside the house, and said now he wii^hed 
to ride to the well in the church, if he only knew 
the way. So the Wolf bade him jump on his 
back, he'd soon find the way ; and away they 
went till the wind whistled after them, over hedge 
and field, over hill and dale. After they had 
travelled many, many days, they came at last to 
the lake. Then the Prince did not know how to 
get over it, but the Wolf bade him only not be 
afraid, but stick on, and so he jumped into the 
lake with the Prince on his back, and swam over 
to the island. So they came to the church ; but 
the church keys hung high, high up on the top of 
the tower, and at first the Prince did not know how 
to get them down. 
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" You must call on the Raven/* said the Wolf. 

So the Prince called on the Raven, and imme- 
diately the Raven came, and flew up and fetched 
the keys, and so the Prince got into the church. 
But when he came to the well, there lay the duck, 
and swam about backwards and forwards, just as 
the Giant had said. So the Prince stood and 
coaxed it and coaxed it, till it came to him, and 
he grasped it in his hand ; but just as he lifted 
it up from the water the duck dropped the egg into 
the well,, and then Boots was beside himself to 
know how to get it out again. 

*' Well, now you must call on the Salmon, to 
be sure," said the Wolf; and the king's son called 
on the Salmon, and the Salmon came and fetched 
up the egg from the bottom of the well. 

Then the Wolf told him to squeeze the egg, 
and as soon as ever he squeezed it the Giant 
screamed out. 

"Squeeze it again,'' said the W^olf; and when 
the Prince did so, the Giant screamed still more 
piteously, and begged and prayed so prettily to 
be spared, saying he would do all that the Prince 
wished if he would only not squeeze his heart 
in two. 
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" Tell him, if he will restore to life again your 
six brothers and their brides, whom he has turned 
to stone, you will spare his life," said the Wolf- 
Yes, the Giant was ready to do that, and he 
turned the six brothers into king's sons again, and 
their brides into king's daughters. 

" Now, squeeze the egg in two," said the Wolf. 
So Boots squeezed the egg to pieces, and the 
Giant burst at once. 

Now, when he had made an end of the Giant, 
Boots rode back again on the Wolf to the Giant's 
house, and there stood all his six brothers alive 
and merry, with their brides. Then Boots went 
into the hill-side after his bride, and so they all 
set off home again to their father's house. And 
you may fancy how glad the old king was when 
he saw all his seven sons come back, each with 
his bride; — "But the loveliest bride of all was the 
bride of Boots after all," said the king, " and he 
shall sit uppermost at the table, with her by his 
side." 

So he sent out, and called a great wedding- 
feast, and the mirth was both loud and long, and 
if they have not done feasting, why they are still 
at it 



THE FOX AS HERDSMAN. 

/^NCE on a time there was a woman who went 
out to hire a herdsman, and she met a bear. 

"Whither away, Goody?" said Bruin. 

"Oh, I'm going out to hire a herdsman," 
answered the woman. 

"Why not have me for a herdsman?" said 
Bruin, 

" Well, why not V* said the woman. " If you 
only knew how to call the flock; just let me hear V 

^' OW, OW !" growled tlje bear. 

" No, no ! I wont have you," said the woman, 
as soon as she heard him say that, and off she 
went on her way. 

So, when she had gone a bit further, she met 
a wolf. 

"Whither away, Goody?" asked the Wolf. 

" Oh I " said she, " I 'm going out to hire a 
herdsman." 

"Why not have me for a herdsman?" said the 
Wolf. 
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" Well, why not \ if you can only call the flock ; 
let me hear?" said she. 

"Uh, uh !" said the Wolf. 

"No, no!" said the woman; "you will never 
do for me." 

Well, after she had gone a while longer, she 
met a fox. 

" Whither away, Goody ?" asked the Fox. 

"Oh, I'm just going out to hire a herdsman," 
said the woman. 

" Why not have me for your herdsman T asked 
the Fox. 

"Well, why not?" said she; "if you only knew 
how to call the flock; let me hear?" 

" Dil-dal-holom," sung out the Fox, in such a 
fine clear voice. 

"Yes; I'll have you for my herdsman," said 
the woman; and so she set the Fox to herd her 
flock. 

The first day the Fox was herdsman he ate 
up all the woman's goats; the next day he made 
an end of all her sheep; and the third day he ate 
up all her kine. So, when he came home at even, 
the woman asked what he had done with all her 
flocks ? 
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"Oh!" said the Fox, "their skulls are in the 
stream, and their bodies in the holt" 

Now, the Goody stood and churned when the 
fox said this, but she thought she might as well 
step out and see after her flock ; and while she was 
away the Fox crept into the churn and ate up the 
cream. So when the Goody came back and saw 
that, she fell into such a rage, that she snatched 
up the little morsel of the cream that was left, and 
threw it at the fox as he ran off, so that he got 
a dab of it on the end of his tail, and that's the 
reason why the fox has a white tip to his brush. 



THE CAT ON THE DOVREFELL. 

/^NCE on a time there was a man up in Finn- 
mark who had caught a great white bear, 
which he was going to take to the king of Den- 
mark Now, it so fell out, that he came to the 
Dovrefell just about Christmas Eve, and there he 
turned into a cottage where a man lived, whose 
name was Halvor, and asked the man if he could 
get house-room there, for his bear and himself. 

"Heaven never help me, if what I say isn't 
true !" said the man ; " but we can't give any one 
house-room just now, for every Christmas Eve 
such a pack of Trolls come down upon us, that 
we are forced to flit, and haven't so much as a 
house over our own heads, to say nothing of 
lending one to any one else." 

"Oh!" said the man, "if that's all, you can 
very well lend me your house ; my bear can lie 
under the stove yonder, and I can sleep in the 
side-room." 

Well, he begged so hard, that at last he got 
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leave to stay there ; so the people of the house 
flitted out, and before they went, everything was 
got ready for the Trolls ; the tables were laid, and 
there was rice porridge, and fish boiled in lye, and 
sausages, and all else that was good, just as for 
any other grand feast. 

So, when everything was ready, down came 
the Trolls. Some were great and some were 
small ; some had long tails and some had no tails 
at all ; some, too, had long, long noses ; and they 
ate and drank, and tasted every thing. Just, then, 
one of the little Trolls caught sight of the white 
bear, who lay under the stove ; so he took a 
piece of sausage and stuck it on a fork, and went 
and poked it up against the bear's nose, screaming 
out — 

''Pussy, will you have some sausage?" 

Then the white bear rose up and growled, and 
hunted the whole pack of them out of doors, both 
great and small. 

Next year Halvor was out in the wood, on the 
afternoon of Christmas Eve, cutting wood before 
the holidays, for he thought the Trolls would 
come again ; and just as he was hard at work, he 
heard a voice in the wood calling out, — 
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"Halvor, Halvor!" 
" Well/' said Halvor, " here I am." 
" Have you got your big cat with you still ?" 
"Yes, that I have/' said Halvor; "she's lying 
at home under the stove, and what's more, she has 
now got seven kittens, far bigger and fiercer than 
she is herself." 

" Oh, then, we'll never come to see you again," 
bawled out the Troll away in the wood, and he 
kept his word ; for since that time the Trolls have 
never eaten their Christmas brose with Halvor on 
the Dovrefell. 



PRINCESS ON THE GLASS HILL. 

/^NCE on a time there was a man who had a 
meadow which lay high up on the hill-side, 
and in the meadow was a barn, which he had 
built to keep his hay in. Now, I must tell you, 
there hadn't been much in the barn for the last 
year or two, for every St. John's night, when the 
grass stood greenest and deepest, the meadow was 
eaten down to the very ground the next morning, 
just as if a whole drove of sheep had been there 
feeding on it over night This happened once, 
and it happened twice; so at last the man grew 
weary of losing his crop of hay, and said to his 
sons — for he had three of them, and the youngest 
was nicknamed Boots, of course — that now one 
of them must just go and sleep in the barn in the 
outlying field when St. John's night came, for it 
was too good a joke that his grass should be eaten, 
root and blade, this year, as it had been the last 
two years. So whichever of them went must 
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keep a sharp look-out ; that was what their father 
said. 

Well, the eldest son was ready to go and 
watch the meadow ; trust him for looking after the 
grass ! It should n't be his fault if man or beast, 
or the fiend himself got a blade of grass. So, 
when evening came, he set off to the barn, and 
lay down to sleep ; but a little on in the night 
came such a clatter, and such an earthquake that 
walls and roof shook, and groaned, and creaked ; 
then up jumped the lad, and took to his heels as 
fast as ever he could ; nor dared he once look 
round till he reached home ; and as for the hay, 
why it was eaten up this year just as it had been 
twice before. 

The next St John's night, the man said again 
it would never do to lose all the grass in the out- 
lying field year after year in this way, so one o^ 
his sons must just trudge off to watch it, and 
watch it well too. Well, the next oldest son was 
ready to try his luck, so he set off, and lay down 
to sleep in the barn as his brother had done 
before him ; but as the night wore on, there came 
on a rumbling and quaking of the earth, worse 
» even than on the last St. John's night, and when 
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the lad heard it, he got frightened, and took to 
his heels as though he were running a race. 

Next year the turn came to Boots ; but when 
he made ready to go, the other two began to 
laugh and to make game of him, saying, — 

''You're just the man to watch the hay, 
that you are; you, who have done nothing all 
your life but sit in the ashes and toast yourself 
by the fire/' 

But Boots did not care a pin for their chatter- 
ing, and stumped away as evening drew on up the 
hill-side to the outlying field. There he went 
inside the barn and lay down; but in about an 
hour's time the barn began to groan and creak; 
so that it was dreadful to hear. 

"Well," said Boots to himself, "if it isn't 
worse than this, I can stand it well enough." 

A little while after came another creak and 
an earthquake, so that the litter in the barn flew 
about the lad's ears. 

" Oh !" said Boots to himself, "if it isn't worse 
than this, I daresay I can stand it out" 

But just then came a third rumbling, and a 
third earthquake, so that the lad thought walls 
and roof were coming down on his head; but 
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it passed off, and all was still as death about 
him. 

"It'll come again, I'll be bound," thought 
Boots; but no, it didn't come again; still it was, 
and still it stayed; but after he had lain a little 
while, he heard a noise as if a horse were stand- 
ing just outside the barn-door, and cropping the 
^ass. He stole to the door, and peeped through 
a chink, and there stood a horse feeding away. 
So big, and fat, and grand a horse, Boots had 
never set eyes on; by his side on the grass lay 
a saddle and bridle, and a full set of armour for a 
knight, all of brass, so bright that the light gleamed 
from it. 

"Ho, ho!" thought the lad; "it's you, is it, 
that eats up our hay? I'll soon put a spoke in 
your wheel, just see if I don't" 

So he lost no time, but took the steel out of 
his tinder-box, and threw it over the horse; then 
it had no power to stir from the spot, and became 
so tame that the lad could do what he liked with 
it. So he got on its back, and rode off with it 
to a place which no one knew of, and there he 
put up the horse. When he got home, his brothers 
laughed and asked how he had fared ? 
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" You did n't He long in the barn, even if you 
had the heart to go so far as the field." 

" Well," said Boots, " all I can say is, I lay in 
the barn till the sun rose, and neither saw nor 
heard anything; I can't think what there was in 
the barn to make you both so afraid." 

"A pretty story," said his brothers; "but 
we'll soon see how you have watched the meadow;" 
so they set off; but when they reached it, there 
stood the grass as deep and thick as it had been 
over night 

Well, the next St. John's eve it was the same 
story over again; neither of the elder brothers 
dared to go out to the outlying field to watch the 
crop ; but Boots, he had the heart to go, and every- 
thing happened just as it had happened the year 
before. First a clatter and an earthquake, then 
a greater clatter and another earthquake, and so 
on a third time ; only this year the earthquakes 
were far worse than the year before. Then all at 
once everything was as still as death, and the lad 
heard how something was cropping the grass out- 
side the barn-door, so he stole to the door, and 
peeped through a chink; and what do you think 
he saw? why, another horse standing right up 
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against the wall, and chewing and champing with 
might and main. It was far finer and fatter than 
that which came the year before, and it had a 
saddle on its back, and a bridle on its neck, and 
a full suit of mail for a knight lay by its side, all 
of silver, and as grand as you would wish to see. 

"Ho, ho!" said Boots to himself; "it's you 
that gobbles up our hay, is it? I'll soon put a 
spoke in your wheel ; and with that he took the 
steel out of his tinder-box, and threw it over the 
horse s crest, which stood as still as a lamb. Well, 
the lad rode this horse too to the hiding.-place 
where he kept the other one, and after that he 
went home. 

"I suppose you'll tell us," said one of his 
brothers, "there's a fine crop this year too, up in 
the hayfield." 

" Well, so there is," said Boots ; and off ran 
the others to see, and there stood the grass thick 
and deep, as it was the year before, but they 
didn't give Boots softer words for all that 

Now when the third St. John's eve came, the 
two elder still hadn't the heart to lie out in the 
barn and watch the grass, for they had got so 
scared at heart the night they lay there before. 
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that they couldn't get over the fright; but Boots, 
he dared to go; and, to make a long story short, 
the very same thing happened this time as had 
happened twice before. Three earthquakes came, 
one after the other, each worse than the one which 
went before, and when the last came, the lad 
danced about with the shock from one barn wall 
to the other; and after that, all at once, it was 
still as death. Now, when he had lain a little 
while, he heard something tugging away at the 
grass outside the barn, so he stole again to the 
door-chink, and peeped out, and there stood a 
horse close outside — far, far bigger and fatter than 
the two he had taken before. 

" Ho, ho 1" said the lad to himself, "it's you, 
is it, that comes here eating up our hay? Ill 
soon stop that — I'll soon put a spoke in your 
wheel." So he caught up his steel and threw it 
over the horse's neck, and in a trice it stood as if 
it were nailed to the ground, and Boots could do 
as he pleased with it Then he rode off with it 
to the hiding, where he kept the other two, and 
then went home. When he got home, his two 
brothers made game of him as they had done 
before, saying, they could see he had watched the 
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grass well, for he looked for all the world as if he 
were walking in his sleep, and many other spiteful 
things they said ; but Boots gave no heed to them, 
only asking them to go and see for themselves; 
and when they went, there stood the grass as fine 
and deep this time as it had been twice before. 

Now, you must know that the king of the 
country where Boots lived had a daughter, whom 
he would only give to the man who could ride up 
over the hill of glass, for there was a high, high 
hill, all of glass, as smooth and slippery as ice, 
close by the king's palace. Upon the tip top of 
the hill the king's daughter was to sit, with three 
golden apples in her lap, and the man who could 
ride up and carry off the three golden apples, was 
to have half the kingdom, and the Princess to wife. 
This the king had stuck up on all the church-doors 
in his realm, and had given it out in many other 
kingdoms besides. Now, this Princess was so 
lovely, that all who set eyes on her, fell over head 
and ears in love with her, whether they would or 
no. So I needn't tell you how all the princes 
and knights who heard of her were eager to win 
her to wife, and half the kingdom beside; and 
how they came riding from all parts of the world 
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on high prancing horses, and clad in the grandest 
clothes, for there wasn't one of them who hadn't 
made up his mind that he, and he alone, was to 
win the Princess. 

So when the day of trial came, which the king 
had fixed, there was such a crowd of princes and 
knights under the glass hill, that it made one's 
head whirl to look at them ; and every one in the 
country who could even crawl along was off to 
the hill, for they all were eager to see the man 
who was to win the Princess. So the two elder 
brothers set off with the rest ; but as for Boots, 
they said outright he shouldn't go with them, for 
if they were seen with such a dirty changeling, all 
begrimed with smut from cleaning their shoes and 
sifting cinders in the dust-hole, they said folk 
would make game of them. 

" Very well," said Boots ; " it's all one to me. 
I can go alone, and stand or fall by myself." 

Now, when the two brothers came to the hill 
of glass, the knights and princes were all hard at 
it, riding their horses till they were all in a foam ; 
but it was no good, by my troth ; for as soon as 
ever the horses set foot on the hill, down they 
slipped, and there wasn't one who could get a yard 
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or two up ; and no wonder, for the hill was as 
smooth as a sheet of glass, and as steep as a 
house-wall. But all were eager to have the 
Princess and half the kingdom. So they rode and 
slipped, and slipped and rode, and still it was the 
same story over again. At last all their horses 
were so weary that they could scarce lift a leg, and 
in such a sweat that the lather dripped from them, 
and so the knights had to give up trying any 
more. So the king was just thinking that he 
would proclaim a new trial for the next day, to 
see if they would have better luck, when all at 
once a knight came riding up on so brave a steed, 
that no one had ever seen the like of it in his 
bom days, and the knight had mail of brass, and 
the horse a brass bit in his mouth, so bright that 
the sunbeams shone from it Then all the others 
called out to him he might just as well spare him- 
self the trouble of riding at the hill, for it would 
lead to no good ; but he gave no heed to them, 
and put his horse at the hill, and went up it like 
nothing for a good way, about a third of the 
height ; and when he had got so far, he turned 
his horse round, and rode down again. So lovely 
a knight the Princess thought she had never yet 
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seen; and while he was riding, she sat and 
thought to herself — 

"Would to heaven he might only come up 
and down the other side." 

And when she saw him turning back, she 
threw down one of the golden apples after him, 
and it rolled down into his shoe. But when he 
got to the bottom of the hill he rode off so fast 
that no one could tell what had become of him. 
That evening all the knights and princes were to 
go before the king, that he who had. ridden so far 
up the hill might show the apple which the 
princess had thrown, but there was no one who 
had anything to show. One after the other they 
all came, but not a man of them could show the 
apple. 

At even the brothers of Boots came; home too, 
and had such a long story to tell about the riding 
up the hill. 

" First of all," they said, " there was not one 
of the whole lot who could get so much as a stride 
up ; but at last came one who had a suit of brass 
mail, and a brass bridle and saddle, all so bright 
that the sun shone from them a mile off. He 
was a chap to ride, just ! He rode a third of the 
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way up the hill of glass, and he could easily have 
ridden the whole way up, if he chose; but he 
turned round and rode down, thinking, maybe 
that was enough for once."- 

" Oh ! I should so like to have seen him, that 
I should," said Boots, who sat by the fireside, and 
stuck his feet into the cinders, as was his wont 

"Oh!" said his brothers, "you would, would 
you ? You look fit to keep company with such 
high lords, nasty beast that you are, sitting there 
amongst the ashes." 

Next day the brothers were all for setting off 
again, and Boots begged them this time, too, to 
let him go with them and see the riding ; but no, 
they wouldn't have him at any price, he was too 
ugly and nasty, they said. 

"Well, well!" said Boots; "if I go at all, I 
must go by myself. I'm not afraid." 

So when the brothers got to the hill of glass, 
all the princes and knights began to ride again, 
and you may fancy they had taken care to shoe 
their horses sharp; but it was no good, — they 
rode and slipped, and slipped and rode, just as 
they had done the day before, and there was not 
one who could get so far as a yard up the hill. 
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And when they had worn out their horses, so that 
they could not stir a leg, they were all forced to 
give it up as a bad job. So the king thought he 
might as well proclaim that the riding should take 
place the day after for the last time, just to give 
them one chance more ; but all at once it came 
across his mind that he might as well wait a little 
longer, to see if the knight in brass mail would 
come this day too. Well ! they saw nothing of 
him ; but all at once came one riding on a steed, 
far, far braver and finer than that on which the 
knight in brass had ridden, and he had silver 
mail, and a silver saddle and bridle, all so bright 
that the sunbeams gleamed and glanced from them 
far away. Then the others shouted out to him 
again, saying, he might as well hold hard, and not 
try to ride up the hill, for all his trouble would be 
thrown away; but the knight paid no heed to 
them, and rode straight at the hill, and right up 
it, till he had gone two-thirds of the way, and then 
he wheeled his horse round and rode down again. 
To tell the truth, the Princess liked him still better 
than the knight in brass, and she sat and wished 
he might only be able to come right up to the 
top, and down the other side ; but when she saw 
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him turning back, she threw the second apple 
after him, and it rolled down and fell into his 
shoe. But as soon as ever he had come down 
from the hill of glass, he rode off so fast that no 
one could see what became of him. 

At even, when all were to go in before the 
king and the Princess, that he who had the golden 
apple might show it ; in they went, one after the 
other, but there was no one who had any apple to 
show, and the two brothers, as they had done on 
the former day, went home and told how things 
had gone, and how all had ridden at the hill, and 
none got up. 

" But, last of all," they said, " came one in a 
silver suit, and his horse had a silver saddle and a 
silver bridle. He was just a chap to ride ; and he 
got two-thirds up the hill, and then turned back. 
He was a fine fellow, and no mistake ; and the 
Princess threw the second gold apple to him." 

"Oh!" said Boots, *'I should so like to have 
seen him too, that I should." 

" A pretty story," they said. " Perhaps you 
think his coat of mail was as bright as the ashes 
you are always poking about and sifting, you nasty 
dirty beast" 
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The third day everything happened as it had 
happened the two days before. Boots begged to 
go and' see the sight, but the two wouldn't hear 
of his going with them. When they got to the 
hill there was no one who could get so much as a 
yard up it ; and now all waited for the knight in 
silver mail, but they neither saw nor heard of him. 
At last came one riding on a steed, so brave that 
no one had ever seen his match ; and the knight 
had a suit of golden mail, and a golden saddle and 
bridle, so wondrous bright that the sunbeams 
gleamed from them a mile off. The other knights 
and princes could not find time to call out to him 
not to try his luck, for they were amazed to see 
how grand he was. So he rode right at the hill, 
and tore up it like nothing, so that the Princess 
hadn't even time to wish that he might get up the 
whole way. As soon as ever he reached the top, 
he took the third golden apple from the Princess's 
lap, and then turned his horse and rode down again. 
As soon as he got down, he rode off at full speed, 
and was out of sight in no time. 

Now, when the brothers got home at even, you 

may fancy what long stories they told, how the 

riding had gone off that day ; and amongst other 
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things, they had a deal to say about the knight in 
golden mail. 

" He just was a chap to ride !" they said ; "so 
grand a knight isn't to be found in the wide 
world." 

"Oh!" said Boots, "I should so like to have 
seen him ; that I should." 

"Ah!" said his brothers, "his mail shone a 
deal brighter than the glowing coals which you are 
always poking and digging at ; nasty dirty beast 
that you are." 

Next day all the knights and princes were to 
pass before the king and the Princess — it was too 
late to do so the night before, I suppose — that he 
who had the gold apple might bring it forth ; but 
one came after another, first the princes, and then 
the knights, and still no one could show the gold 
apple. 

"Well," said the king, "some one must have 
it, for it was something that we all saw with our 
own eyes, how a man came and rode up and bore 
it off.'' 

So he commanded that every one who was in 
the kingdom should come up to the palace and 
see if they could show the apple. Well, they all 
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came one after another, but no one had the golden 
apple, and after a long time the two brothers of 
Boots came. They were the last of all, so the 
king asked them if there was no one else in the 
kingdom who hadn't come. 

"Oh, yes," said they; "We have a brother, 
but he never carried off the golden apple. He 
hasn't stirred out of the dusthole on any of the 
three days." 

" Never mind that," said the king ; " he may 
as well come up to the palace like the rest." 

So Boots had to go up to the palace. 

" How, now," said the king ; " have you got the 
goldeui apple ? Speak out !" 

" Yes, I have," said Boots ; " here is the first, 
and here is the second, and here is the third too ;" 
and with that he pulled all three golden apples 
out of his pocket, and at the same time threw off 
his sooty rags, and stood before them in his 
gleaming golden mail. 

"Yes!" said the king; "you shall have my 
daughter, and half my kingdom, for you well 
deserve both her and it." 

So they got ready for the wedding, and Boots 
got the Princess to wife, and there was great 
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merry-making at the bridal-feast, you may fancy, 
for they could all be merry though they couldn't 
ride up the hill of glass ; and all I can say is, if 
they haven't left off their merry-making yet, why 
they're still at it. 



HOW ONE WENT OUT TO WOO. 

/^NCE on a time there was a lad who went out 
to woo him a wife. Amongst other places, 
he came to a farm-house, where the household 
were little better than beggars ; but when the 
wooer came in, they wanted to make out that 
they were well to do, as you may guess. Now 
the husband had got a new arm to his coat. 

"Pray, take a seat," he said to the wooer 
"but there's a shocking dust in the house." 

So he went about rubbing and wiping all the 
benches and tables with his new arm, but he kept 
the other all the while behind his back. 

The wife she had got one new shoe, and she 
went stamping and sliding with it up against the. 
stools and chairs, saying, " How untidy it is here ! 
Everything is out of its place !" 

Then they called out to their daughter to come 
down and put things to rights ; but the daughter, 
she had got a new cap ; so she put her head in at 
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the door, and kept nodding and nodding, first to 
this side, and then to that. 

"Well! for my part," she said, "I can't be 
everywhere at once." 

Ay ! ay ! that was a well-to-do household the 
wooer had come to. 



THE COCK AND HEN. 

[In this tale the notes of the Cock and Hen must be imitated.] 

Hen — " You promise me shoes year after year, 
year after year, and yet I get no shoes !" 

Cock — **You shall have them, never fear 
Henny penny!" 

Hen — "I lay egg after egg, eg^ after ^%<g^ 
and yet I go about barefoot !" 

Cock — "Well, take your eggs, and be off to 
the tryst, and buy yourself shoes, and don't go 
any longer barefoot !" 



THE TWO STEP-SISTERS, 

/^NCE on a time there was a couple, and each 
of them had a daughter by a former mar- 
riage. The woman's daughter was dull and lazy, 
and could never turn her hand to anything, and 
the man's daughter was brisk and ready; but 
somehow or other she could never do anything to 
her stepmother's liking, and both the woman and 
her daughter would have been glad to be rid of 
her. 

So it fell one day the two girls were to go 
out and spin by the side of the well, and the 
woman's daughter had flax to spin, but the man's 
daughter got nothing to spin but bristles. 

"I don't know how it is," said the woman's 
daughter, "you're always so quick and sharp, but 
still I'm not afraid to spin a match with you." 

Well, they agreed that she whose thread first 
snapped, should go down the well. So they span 
away; but just as they were hard at it, the man's 
daughter's thread broke, and she had to go down 
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the well. But when she got to the bottom, she 
saw far and wide around her a fair green mead, 
and she had n't hurt herself at all. 

So she walked on a bit, till she came to a 
hedge which she had to cross. 

"Ah! don't tread hard on me, pray don't, 
and rU help you another time, that I will," said 
the Hedge. 

Then the lassie made herself as light as she 
could, and trode so carefully she scarce touched a 
twig. 

So she went on a bit further, till she came to 
a brindled cow, which walked there with a milking- 
pail on her horns. Twas a large pretty cow, and 
her udder was so full and round. 

"Ah be so good as to milk me, pray," said 
the Cow; "I'm so full of milk. Drink as much 
as you please, and throw the rest over my hoofs, 
and see if I don't help you some day." 

So the man's daughter did as the cow begged. 
As soon as she touched the teats, the milk spouted 
out into the pail. Then she drank till her thirst 
was slaked; and the rest she threw over the cow's 
hoofs, and the milking-pail she hung on her horns 
again. 
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So when she had gone a bit further, a big 
wether met her, which had such thick long wool, 
it hung down and draggled after him on the 
ground, and on one of his horns hung a great 
pair of shears. 

" Ah, please clip off my wool," said the Sheep, 
" for here I go about with all this wool, and catch 
up everything I meet, and besides it's so warm, 
I'm almost choked. Take as much of the fleece 
as you please, and twist the rest round my neck, 
and see if I don't help you some day." 

Yes ! she was willing enough, and the sheep 
lay down of himself on her lap, and kept quite still, 
and she clipped him so neatly, there wasn't a 
scratch on his skin. Then she took as much of the 
wool as she chose, and the rest she twisted round 
the neck of the sheep. 

A little further on, she came to an apple-tree, 
which was loaded with apples; all its branches 
were bowed to the ground, and leaning against thq 
stem was a slender pole. 

" Ah ! do be so good as to pluck my apples off 
me," said the Tree, "so that my branches may 
straighten themselves again, for it's bad work to 
stand so crooked ; but when you beat them down. 
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don't strike me too hard. Then eat as many as 
you please, lay the rest round my root, and see if 
I don't help you some day or other." 

Yes, she plucked all she could reach with her 
hands, and then she took the pole and knocked 
down the rest, and afterwards she ate her fill, and 
the rest she laid neatly round the root 

So she walked on a long, long way, and then 
she came to a great farm-house, where an old hag 
of the Trolls lived with her daughter. There she 
turned in to ask if she could get a place. 

"Oh!" said the old hag, "it's no use your 
trying. We 've had ever so many maids, but none 
of them was worth her salt" 

But she be^ed so prettily that they would 
just take her on trial, that at last they let her stay. 
So the old hag gave her a sieve, and bade her go 
and fetch water in it She thought it strange to 
fetch water in a sieve, but still she went, and when 
she came to the well, the little birds b^an to 
sing — 

** Daub in clay, 
Stuff in straw ! 
Daub in clay, 
Stuff in straw." 

Yes, she did so, and found she could carry water 
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in a sieve well enough ; but when she got home 
with the water, and the old witch saw the sieve, 
she cried out 

"This you haven't sucked out of your 
own breast." 

So the old witch said, now she might go into 
the byre to pitch out dung and milk kine ; but 
when she got there, she found a pitchfork so long 
and heavy, she couldn't stir it, much less work 
with it. She didn't know at all what to do, or 
what to make of it; but the little birds sung 
again that she should take the broom-stick and 
toss out a little with that, and all the rest of the 
dung would fly after it So she did that, and as 
soon as ever she began with the broom-stick, the 
byre was as clean as if it had been swept and 
washed. 

Now she had to milk the kine, but they were 
so restless that they kicked and frisked; there 
was no getting near them to milk them. 

But the little birds sung outside, — 

" A little drop, a tiny sup, 
For the littie birds to drink it up." 

Yes, she did that ; she just milked a tiny drop, 
'twas as much as she could, for the little birds 
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outside ; and then all the cows stood still ^nd let 
her milk them. They neither kicked nor frisked ; 
they didn't even lift a leg. 

So when the old witch saw her coming in with 
the milk, she cried out, — 

" This you have n't sucked out of your 
own breast. but now just take this black 
wool and wash it white." 

This the lassie was at her wit's end to know, 
how to do, for she had never seen or heard of 
any one who could wash black wool white. Still 
she said nothing, but took the wool and went 
down with it to the well. There the little 
birds sung again, and told her to take the wool 
and dip it into the great butt that stood there ; 
and she did so, and out it came as white as 
snow. 

"Well ! I never !" said the old witch, when she 
came in with the wool, " it's no good keeping you. 
You can do everything, and at last you'll be the 
plague of my life. We'd best part, so take your 
wages and be off." 

Then the old hag drew out three caskets, one 
red, one green, and one blue, and of these the 
lassie was to choose one iis wages for her service. 
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Now she didn't know at all which to choose, but 
the little birds sung — 

" Don't take the red, don't take the green. 
But take the blue, where may be seen 
Three little crosses all m a row. 
We saw the marks, and so we know." 

So she took the blue casket, as the birds 
sang. 

" Bad luck to you, then," said the old witch ; 
"see if I don't niake you pay for this !" 

So when the man's daughter was just setting 
off, the old witch shot a red-hot bar of iron after 
her, but she sprang behind the door and hid her- 
self, so that it missed her, for her friends, the little 
birds, had told her beforehand how to behave. 
Then she walked on and on as fast as ever she 
could; but when she got to the apple tree, she 
heard an awful clatter behind her on the road, and 
that was the old witch and her daughter coming 
after her. 

So the lassie was so frightened and scared, 
she didn't know what to do. 

"Come hither to me, lassie, do you hear," 
said the Apple Tree, " I'll help you ; get under my 
branches and hide, for if they catch you, they'll 
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tear you to death, and take the casket from 
you." 

Yes ! she did so, and she had hardly hidden 
herself before up came the old witch and her 
daughter. 

" Have you seen any lassie pass this way, you 
apple tree," said the old hag. 

" Yes, yes," said the Apple Tree ; " one ran by 
here an hour ago ; but now she's got so far 
a-head, you'll never catch her up." 

So the old witch turned back and went home 
again. 

Then the lassie walked on a bit, but when she 
came just about where the sheep was, she heard 
an awful clatter beginning on the road behind her, 
and she didn't know what to do, she was so scared 
and frightened ; for she knew well enough it was 
the old witch who had thought better of it. 

" Come hither to me, lassie," said the Wether, 
"and rU help you. Hide yourself under my 
fleece, and then they'll not see you ; else they'll 
take, away the casket, and tear you to death/* 

Just then up came the old witch, tearing along. 

'' Have you seen any lassie pass here, you 
sheep?" she cried to the wether. 
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" Oh, yes," said the Wether, " I saw one an 
hour ago, but she ran so fast, you'll never catch 
her." 

So the old witch turned round and went 
home. 

But when the lassie had come to where she 
met the cow, she heard another awful clatter 
behind her. 

" Come hither to me, lassie," said the Cow, 
"and rU help you to hide yourself under my 
udder, else the old hag will come and take away 
your casket, and tear you to death." 

True enough, it wasn't long before she came 
up. 

"Have you seen any lassie pass here, you 
cow?" said the old hag. 

" Yes, I saw one an hour ago," said the Cow, 
"but she's far away now, for she ran so fast I 
don't think you'll ever catch her up." 

So the old hag turned round, and went back 
home agaiti. 

When the lassie had walked a long, long way 
farther on, and was not far from the hedge, she 
heard again that awful clatter on the road behind 
her, and she got scared and frightened, for she 
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knew well enough it was the old hag and her 
daughter, who had changed their minds. 

" Come hither to me, lassie," said the Hedge, 
"and I'll help you. Creep under my twigs, so 
that they can't see you ; else they'll take the 
casket from you, and tear you to death." 

Yes ! she made all the haste she could to get 
under the twigs of the hedge. 

" Have you seen any lassie pass this way, you 
hedge?" said the old hag to the hedge. 

" No, I have n't seen any lassie," answered the 
Hedge, and was as smooth-tongued as if he had 
got melted butter in his mouth ; but all the while 
he spread himself out, and made himself so big 
and tall, one had to think twice before crossing 
him. And so the old witch had no help for it 
but to turn round and go home again. 

So when the man's daughter got home, her 
step-mother and her step-sister were more spiteful 
against her than ever; for now she was much 
neater, and so smart, it was a joy to look at her. 
Still she couldn't get leave to live with them, but 
they drove her out into a pig-sty. That was to 
be her house. So she scrubbed it out so neat and 
clean, and then she opened her casket, just to see 
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what she had got for her wages. But as soon as 
ever she unlocked it, she saw inside so much gold 
and silver, and lovely things, which came streaming 
out till all the walls, were hung with them, and at 
last the pig-sty was far grander than the grandest 
king's palace. And when the step-mother and 
her daughter came to see this, they almost jumped 
out of their skin, and began to ask what kind of 
a place she had down there ? 

"Oh," said the lassie "can't you see when I 
have got such good wages. 'Twas such a family, 
and such a mistress to serve, you couldn't find 
their like anywhere." 

Yes ! the woman's daughter made up her 
mind to go out to serve too, that she might get 
just such another gold casket. So they sat down 
to spin again, and now the woman's daughter was 
to spin bristles, and the man's daughter flax, and 
she whose thread first snapped, was to go down 
the well. It wasn't long, as you may fancy, 
before the woman's daughter's thread snapped, 
and so they threw her down the well. 

So the same thing happened. She fell to the 
bottom, but met with no harm, and found herself 

I 
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on a lovely green meadow. When she had 
walked a bit she came to the hedge. 

"Don't tread hard on me, pray, lassie, and 
I '11 help you again," said the Hedge. 

" Oh ! said she, " what should I care for a 
bundle of twigs?" and tramped and stamped over 
the hedge till it cracked and groaned again. 

A little farther on she came to the cow, which 
walked about ready to burst for want of milking. 

" Be so good as to milk me, lassie," said the 
Cow, "and I'll help you again. Drink as much 
as you please, but throw the rest over my hoofs." 

Yes ? she did that ; she milked the cow, and 
drank till she could drink no more ; but when she 
left off, there was none left to throw over the cow's 
hoofs, and as for the pail, she tossed it down the 
hill and walked on. 

When she had gone a bit further, she came to 
the sheep which walked along with his wool 
dragging after him. 

" Oh, be so good as to clip me, lassie," said 
the Sheep, "And I'll serve you again. Take as 
much of the wool as you will, but twist the rest 
round my neck." 

" Well ! she did that ; but she went so care- 
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lessly to work, that she cut great pieces out of the 
poor sheep, and as for the wool, she carried it all 
away with her. 

A little while after she came to the apple- 
tree, which stood there quite crooked with fruit 
again. 

" Be so good as to pluck the apples off me, 
that my limbs may grow straight, for it's weary 
work to stand all awry," said the Apple Tree. 
*'But please take care not to beat me too hard. 
Eat as many as you will, but lay the rest neatly 
round my root, and I'll help you again." 

Well, she plucked those nearest to her, and 
thrashed down those she couldn't reach with the 
pole, but she didn't care how she did it, and broke 
off and tore down great boughs, and ate till she 
was as full as full could be, and then she threw 
down the rest under the tree. 

So when she had gone a good bit further, she 
came to the farm where the old witch lived. 
There she asked for a place, but the old hag said 
she wouldn't have any more maids, for they were 
either worth nothing, or were too clever, and 
cheated her out of her goods. But the woman's 
daughter was not to be put off, she would have a 
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place, so the old witch said she'd give her a trial, 
if she was fit for anything. 

The first thing she had to do was to fetch 
water in a sieve. Well, off she went to the well, 
and drew water in a sieve, but as fast as she got 
it in it ran out again. So the little birds sung — 

" Daub in clay, 
Put in straw ; 
Daub in clay, 
Put in straw ! " 

But she did n't care to listen to the birds' song, 
and pelted them with clay, till they flew off, far 
away. And so she had to go home with the 
empty sieve, and got well scolded by the old 
witch. 

Then she was to go into the byre to clean it, 
and milk the kine. But she was too good for 
such dirty work, she thought. Still, she )vent out 
into the byre, but when she got there, she couldn't 
get on at all with the pitchfork, it was so big. 
The birds said the same to her as they had said 
to her step-sister, and told her to take the broom- 
stick, and toss out a little dung, and then all the 
rest would fly after it ; but all she did with the 
broomstick was to throw it at the birds. When 
she came to milk, the kine were so unruly, they 
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kicked and pushed, and every time she got a little 
milk in the pail, over they kicked it. Then the 
birds sang again — * 

"A little drop and a tiny sup 
For the little birds to drink it up." 

But she beat and banged the cows about, and 
threw and pelted at the birds everything she could 
lay hold of, and made such a to do, 'twas awful to 
see. So she didn't make much either of her 
pitching or milking, and when she came in doors 
she got blows as well as hard words from the old 
witch, who sent her off to wash the black wool 
white; but that, too, she did no better. 

Then the old witch thought this really too bad, 
so she set out the three caskets, one red, one 
green, and one blue, and said she'd no longer any 
need of her services, for she wasn't worth keeping, 
but for wages she should have leave to choose 
whichever casket she pleased. 

Then sung the little birds, — 

** Don't take the red, don't take the green, 
But choose the blue, where may be seen 
Three little crosses, all in a row ; 
We saw the marks, and so we know." 

She didn't care a pin for what the birds sang, 
but took the red, which caught her eye most. 
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And so she set out on her road home, and she 
went along quietly and easily enough ; there was 
no one who came after her. 

So when she got home, her mother was ready 
to jump with joy, and the two went at once into 
the ingle, and put the casket up there, for they 
made up their minds there could be nothing in it 
but pure silver and gold, and they thought to have 
all the walls and roof gilded like the pig-sty. But 
lo ! when they opened the casket there came 
tumbling out nothing but toads, and frogs, and 
snakes ; and worse than that, whenever the 
woman's daughter opened her mouth, out popped 
a toad or a snake, and all the vermin one ever 
thought of, so that at last there was no living in 
the house with her. 

That was all the wages she got for going out 
to service with the old witch. 



BUTTERCUP. 

/^NCE on a time there was an old wife who 
sat and baked. Now you must know that 
this old wife had a little son, who was so plump 
and fat, and so fond of good things, that they 
called him Buttercup; she had a dog, too, whose 
name was Goldtooth, and as she was baking, all 
at once Goldtooth began to bark. 

"Run out. Buttercup, there's a dear!" said 
the old wife, "and see what Goldtooth is bark- 
ing at." 

So the boy ran out, and came back crying 
out, — 

" Oh, Heaven help us 1 here comes a great 
big witch, with her head under her arm, and a 
bag at her back." 

"Jump under the kneading-trough and hide 
yourself," said his mother. 

So in came the old hag ! 

" Good day," said she. 
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" God bless you," said Buttercup's mother. 

" Isn't your Buttercup at home to-day ?" asked 
the hag. 

"No, that he isnt. He's out in the wood 
with his father, shooting ptarmigan." , 

" Plague take it," said the hag, " for I had such 
a nice little silver knife I wanted to give him." 

" Pip, pip ! here I am," said Buttercup under 
the kneading-trough, and out he came. 

" I 'm so old and stiff in the back," said the 
hag, "you must creep into the bag and fetch it 
out for yourself" 

But when Buttercup was well into the bag, 
the hag threw it over her back and strode off, 
and when they had gone a good bit of the way, 
the old hag got tired, and asked, — 

" How far is it off to Snorihg ?" 

" Half a mile," answered Buttercup. 

So the hag put down the sack on the road 
and went aside by herself into the wood, and lay 
down to sleep. Meantime Buttercup set to work 
and cut a hole in the sack with his knife; then 
he crept out and put a great root of a fir-tree into 
the sack, and ran home to his mother. 

When the hag got home and saw what there 
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was in the sack, you may fancy she was in a fine 
rage. 

Next day the old wife sat and baked again, 
and her dog began to bark just as he did the day 
before. 

" Run out, Buttercup, my boy," said she, " and 
see what Goldtooth is barking at." 

"Well, I never!*' cried Buttercup, as soon as 
he got out ; " if there is n't that ugly old beast 
coming again with her head under her arm, and a 
great sack at her back." 

" Under the kneading-trough with you and 
hide," said his mother. 

" Good day," said the hag, " is your Buttercup 
at home to-day?" 

"I'm sorry to say he isn't," said his mother; 
"he's out in the wood with his father shooting 
ptarmigan." 

"What a bore," said the hag; "here I have a 
beautiful little silver spoon I want to give him." 

" Pip, pip ! here I am," said Buttercup, and 
crept out 

"I'm so stiff in the back said the old witch 
"you must creep into the sack and fetch it out 
for yourself." 



« 
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So when Buttercup, was well into the sack, 
the hag swung it over her shoulders and set 
off home as fast as her legs could carry her. But 
when they had gone a good bit, she grew weary, 
and asked, — 

How far is it off to Snoring ?" 

A mile and a half," answered Buttercup. 

So the hag set down the sack, and went aside 
into the wood to sleep a bit, but while she slept. 
Buttercup made a hole in the sack and got out, 
and put a great stone into it. Now, when the old 
witch got home, she made a great fire on the 
hearth, and put a big pot on it, and got everything 
ready to boil Buttercup; but when she took the 
sack, and thought she was going to turn out 
Buttercup into the pot, down plumped the stone 
and made a hole in the bottom of the pot, so that 
the water ran out and quenched the fire. Then 
the old hag was in a dreadful rage, and said, " If 
he makes himself ever so heavy next time, he 
shan't take me in again." 

The third day everything went just as it had 
gone twice before; Goldtooth began to bark, and 
Buttercup's mother said to him, — 

" Do run out and seewhat our dog is barking at." 
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So out he went, but he soon came back cry- 
ing out, — 

" Heaven save us ! Here comes the old hag 
again with her head under her arm, and a sack at 
her back/' 

"Jump under the kneading-trough and hide," 
said his mother. 

• " Good day 1" said the hag, as she came in at 
the door; "is your Buttercup at home to-day?" 

" You're very kind to ask after him," said his 
mother; "but he's out in the wood with his father 
shooting ptarmigan." 

"What a bore now," said the old hag; "here 
have I got such a beautiful little silver fork for him." 

" Pip, pip ! here I am," said Buttercup, as he 
came out from under the kneading-trough. 

"I'm so stiff in the back," said the hag, "you 
must creep into the sack and fetch it out for 
yourself." 

But when Buttercup was well inside the sack, 
the old hag swung it across her shoulders, and set 
off as fast as she could. This time she did not 
turn aside to sleep by the way, but went straight 
home with Buttercup in the sack, and when she 
reached her house it was Sunday. 
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So the old hag said to her daughter, — 

" Now you must take Buttercup and kill him, 
and boil him nicely till I come back, for I'm off 
to church to bid my guests to dinner." 

So, when all in the house were gone to church, 
the daughter was to take Buttercup and kill him, 
but then she didn't know how to set about it at 
all. 

" Stop a bit," said Buttercup ; " I '11 soon shew 
you how to do it; just lay your head on the 
chopping-block, and you'll soon see." 

So the poor silly thing laid her head down, 
'and Buttercup took an axe and chopped her head 
off, just as if she had been a chicken. Then he 
laid her head in the bed, and popped her body 
into the pot, and boiled it so nicely ; and when 
he had done that, he climbed up on the roof, and 
dragged up with him the fir-tree root and the 
stone, and put the one over the door, and the 
other at the top of the chimney. 

So when the household came back from 
church, and saw the head on the bed, they 
thought it was the daughter who lay there asleep ; 
and then they thought they would just taste the 
broth. 
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** Good, by my troth ! 
Buttercup broth," 

said the old hag. 

** Good by my troth ! 
Daughter broth," 

said Buttercup down the chimney, but no one 
heeded him. 

So the old hag's husband, who was every bit' 
as bad as she, took the spoon to have a taste. 

** Good by my troth ! 
Buttercup broth," 

said he. 

** Good, by my troth ! ♦ 

Daughter broth," 

said Buttercup down the chimney pipe. 

Then they all began to wonder who it could 
be that chattered so, and ran out to see. But 
when they came out at the door, Buttercup threw 
down on them the fir-tree root and the stone, and 
broke all their heads to bits. After that he took 
all the gold and silver that lay in the house, and 
went home to his mother, and became a rich man. 



TAMING THE SHREW. 

/^NCE on a time there was a king, and he had 
a daughter who was such a scold, and whose 
tongue went so fast, there was no stopping it. 
So he gave out that the man who could stop her 
tongue should have the Princess to wife, and half 
his kingdom into the bargain. Now, three 
^brothers, who heard this, made up their minds to 
go and try their luck ; and first of all the two 
elder went, for they thought they were the 
cleverest ; but they could n't cope with her at all, 
and got well thrashed besides. 

Then Boots, the youngest, set off, and when he 
had gone a little way he found an ozier band 
lying on the road, and he picked it up. When 
he had gone a little farther he found a piece of a 
broken plate, and he picked that up too. A 
little farther on he found a dead magpie, and a 
little farther on still, a crooked ram's horn ; so he 
went on a bit and found the fellow to the horn ; 
and at last, just as he was crossing the fields by 
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the king's palace, where they were pitching out 
dung, he found a worn-out shoe-sole. AH these 
things he took with him into the palace, and 
went before the Princess. 

" Good day," said he. 

" Good day," said she, and made a wry face. 

"Can I get my magpie cooked here?" he asked. 

"I'm afraid it will burst," answered the Princess. 

"Oh! never fear! for I'll just tie this ozier 
band round it," said the lad, as he pulled it out. 

"The fat will run out of it," said the Princess. 

" Then I '11 hold this under it," said the lad, • 
and shewed her the piece of broken plate. 

"You are so crooked in your words," said 
the Princess, "there's no knowing where to have 
you." 

" No, I 'm not crooked," said the lad ; but " this 
is," as he held up one of the horns, 

" Well ! " said the Princess, " I never saw the 
match of this in all my days." 

" Why, here you see the match to it," said the 
lad, as he pulled out the other ram's horn. 

" I think,^' said the Princess, " you must have 
come here to wear out my tongue with your 
nonsense." 
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" No, I have not/' said the lad ; " but this is 
worn out," as he pulled out the shoe-sole. 

To this the Princess had n't a word to say, for 
she had fairly lost her voice with rage. 

" Now you are mine," said the lad ; and so he 
got the Princess to wife, and half the kingdom. 



SHORTSHANKS. 

/^NCE on a time there was a poor couple who 

lived in a tumble-down hut, in which there 

was nothing but black want, so that they hadn't 

a morsel to eat, nor a stick to burn. But though 

they had next to nothing of other things, they 

had God's blessing in the way of children, and 

every year they had another babe. Now, when 

this story begins, they were just looking out for 

a new child; and to tell the truth, the husband 

was rather cross, and he was always going about 

grumbling and growling, and saying " For his part, 

he thought one might have too many of these 

God's gifts.'^ So when the time came that the 

babe was to be bom, he went off into the wood to 

fetch fuel, saying "he didnt care to stop and see 

the young squaller; he'd be sure to hear him soon 

enough, screaming for food." 

Now when her husband was well out of the 

house, his wife gave birth to a beautiful boy, who 

K 
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began to look about the room as soon as ever he 
came into the world. 

. "Oh! dear mother," he said, "give me some 
of my brother's cast-off clothes, and a few days' 
food, and TU go out into the world and try my 
luck; you have children enough as it is, that I 
can see." 

"God help you, my son!" answered his mother; 
" that can never be, you are far too young yet" 

But the tiny one stuck to what he said, and 
begged and prayed till his mother was forced to 
let him have a few old rdgs, and a little food 
tied up in a bundle, and off he went right merrily 
and manfully into the wide world. But he was 
scarce out of the house before his mother had 
another boy, and he too looked about him, and 
said — 

"Oh, dear mother! give me some of my 
brother's old clothes and a few days' food, and I '11 
go out into the world to find my twin brother; 
you have children enough already on your hands, 
that I can see." 

"God help you, my poor little fellow!" said 
his mother; "you are far too little, this will never 
do." 
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But it was no good; the tiny one begged and 
prayed so hard, till he got some old tattered rags 
and a bundle of food; and so he wandered out 
into the world like a man, to find his twin-brother. 
Now, when the younger had walked a while, he 
saw his brother a good bit on before him, so he 
called out to him to stop. 

" Holloa ! can't you stop ? why you lay legs 
to the ground as if you were running a race. But 
you might just as well have stayed to see your 
youngest brother before you set off into the world 
in such a hurry." 

So the elder stopped and looked round ; and 
when the younger had come up to him and told 
him the whole story, and how he was his brother, 
he went on to say, — 

"But let's sit down here and see what our 
mother has given us for food " So they sat down 
together, and were soon great friends. 

Now, when they had gone a bit further on 
their way, they came to a brook which ran through 
a green meadow, and the youngest said now the 
time was come to give one another names, " Since 
we set off in such a hurry that we hadn't time to 
do it at home, we may as well do it here." 
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" Well," said the elder, " and what shall your 
name be?" 

"Oh!" said the younger, "my name shall be 
Shortshanks; and yours, what shall it be?" 

" I will be called King Sturdy," answered the 
eldest. 

So they christened each other in the brook, 
and went on ; but when they had walked a while 
they came to a cross road, and agreed they should 
part there, and each take his own road. So they 
parted, but they hadn't gone half a mile before 
their roads met again. So they parted the 
second time, and took each a road ; but in a little 
while the same thing happened, and they met 
again, they scarce knew how ; and the same thing 
happened a third time also. Then they agreed 
that they should each choose a quarter of the 
heavens, and one was to go east and the other west; 
but before they parted, the elder said, — 

" If you ever fall into misfortune or need, call 
three times on me, and I will come and help you ; 
but mind you don't call on me till you are at the 
last pinch." 

"Well !" said Shortshanks, "if, that's to be the 
rule, I don't think we shall meet again very soon." 
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After that they bade each other good-bye, 
and Shortshanks went east, and King Sturdy west. 
Now, you must know, when Shortshanks had gone 
a good bit alone, he met an old, old crook-backed 
hag, who had only one eye, and Shortshanks 
snapped it up. 

"Oh! oh!" screamed the hag, "what has 
become of my eye?" 

" What will you give me," asked Shortshanks, 
" if you get your eye back ?" 

" I'll give you a sword, and such a sword ! It 
will put a whole army to flight, be it ever so great," 
answered the old woman. 

"Out with it, then !" said Shortshanks. 

So the old hag gave him the sword, and got 
her eye back again. After that, Shortshanks 
wandered on a while, and another old, old crook- 
backed hag met him who had only one eye, 
which Shortshanks stole before she was aware of 
him. 

" Oh, oh ! whatever has become of my eye," 
screamed the hag. 

"What will you give me to get your eye 
back ?" asked Shortshanks. 

"I'll give you a ship," said the woman, "which 
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can sail over fresh water and salt water, and over 



high hills and deep dales." 

"Well! out with it/* said Shortshanks. 
So the old woman gave him a little tiny ship, 
no bigger than he could put in his pocket, and she 
got her eye back again, and they each went their 
way. But when he had wandered on a long, long 
way, he met a third time an old, old crook-backed 
hag, with only one eye. This eye, too, Shortshanks 
stole ; and when the hag screamed and made a 
great to-do, bawling out what had become of her 
eye, Shortshanks said, — 

"What will you give me to get back your 
eye?" 

Then she answered, — 

"1*11 give you the art how to brew a hundred 
lasts of malt at one strike." 

Well ! for teaching that art the old hag got 
back her eye, and they each went their way. 

But when Shortshanks had walked a little 
way, he thought it might be worth while to try 
his ship; so he took it out of his pocket, and put 
first one foot into it, and then the other ; and as 
soon as ever he set one foot into it, it beg^ 
to grow bigger and bigger, and by the time he 
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set the other foot into it, it was as big as other 
ships that sail on the sea. Then Shortshanks 
said, — 

"Off and away, over fresh water and salt 
water, over high hills and deep dales, and don't 
stop till you come to the king's palace." 

And lo ! away went the ship as swiftly as a 
bird through the air, till it came down a little 
below the kingfs palace, and there it stopped. 
From the palace windows people had stood and 
seen Shortshanks come sailing along, and they 
were all so amazed that they ran down to see who 
it could be that came sailing in a ship through 
the air. But while they were running down, 
Shortshanks had stepped out of his ship and put 
it into his pocket again ; for as soon as he 
stepped out of it, it became as small as it was 
when he got it from the old woman. So those 
who had run down from the palace saw no one 
but a ragged little boy standing down there by 
the strand. Then the king asked whence he came, 
but the boy said he didn't know, nor could he tell 
them how he had got there. There he was, and 
that was all they could get out of him ; but he 
be^ed and prayed so prettily to get a place in 
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the king's palace; saying, if there was nothing 
else for him to do, he could carry in wood and 
water for the kitchen-maid, that their hearts were 
touched, and he got leave to stay there. 

Now when Shortshanks came up to the palace, 
he saw how it was all hung with black, both outside 
and in, wall and roof; so he asked the kitchen- 
maid what all that mourning meant \ 

"Don't you know?" said the kitchen-maid; 
"I'll soon tell you: the king's daughter was pro- 
mised away a long time ago to three ogres, and 
next Thursday evening one of them is coming to 
fetch her. Ritter Red, it is true, has given out 
that he is man enough to set her free, but God 
knows if he can do it; and now you know why we 
are all in grief and sorrow." 

So when Thursday evening came, Ritter 
Red led the Princess down to the strand, for there 
it was she was to meet the Ogre, and he was to 
stay by her there and watch; but he wasn't likely 
to do the Ogre much harm, I reckon, for as soon 
as ever the Princess had sat down on the strand, 
Ritter Red climbed up into a great tree that 
stood there, and hid himself as well as he could 
among the boughs. The Princess begged and 
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prayed him not to leave her, but Ritter Red 
turned a deaf ear to her, and all he said was, — 

'' Tis better for one to lose life than for two." 

That was what Ritter Red said. 

Meantime Shortshanks went to the kitchen- 
maid, and asked her so prettily if he mightn't go 
down to the strand for a bit ? 

"And what should take you down to the 
Strand," asked the kitchen-maid \ " You know 
you've no business there." 

'^ Oh, dear friend," said Shortshanks, " do let 
me go ? I should so like to run down there and 
play a while with the other children ; that I should." 

"Well, well!" said the kitchen-maid, "off with 
you; but don't let me catch you staying there a 
bit over the time when the brose for supper must 
be set on the fire, and the roast put on the spit; 
and let me see; when you come back, mind you 
bring a good armful of wood with you." 

Yes! Shortshanks would mind all that; so off 
he ran down to the strand. 

But just as he reached the spot where the 
Princess sat, what should come but the Ogre tear- 
ing along in his ship, so that the wind roared and 
howled after him. He was so tall and stout it 
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was awful to look on him, and he had five heads 
of his own. 

" Fire and flame !" screamed the Ogre. 

"Fire and flame yourself!" said Shortshanks. 

"Can you fight?" roared the Ogre. 

" If I can't, I can learn," said Shortshanks. 

So the Ogre struck at him with a great thick 
iron club which he had in his fist, and the earth 
and stones flew up five yards into the air after 
the stroke. 

" My !" said Shortshanks, " that was something 
like a blow, but now you shall see a stroke of 
mine." 

Then he grasped the sword he had got from 
the old crook-backed hag, and cut at the Ogre ; 
and away went all his five heads flying over the 
sand. So when the Princess saw she was saved, 
she was so glad that she scarce knew what to do, 
and she jumped and danced for joy. "Come, 
lie down, and sleep a little in my lap," she said 
to Shortshanks, and as he slept she threw over 
him a tinsel robe. 

Now you must know, it wasn't long before 
Ritter Red crept down from the tree, as soon as he 
saw there was nothing to fear in the way, and he 
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went up to the Princess and threatened her until 
she promised to say it was he who had saved her 
life; for if she wouldn't say so, he said he would 
kill her on the spot After that he cut out the 
Ogre's lungs and tongue, and wrapped them up 
in his handkerchief, and so led the Princess back 
to the palace, and whatever honours he had not 
before he got then, for the king did not know how 
to find honour enough for him,. and made him sit 
every day on his right hand at dinner. 

As for Shortshanks, he went first of all on 
board the Ogre's ship, and took a whole heap of 
gold and silver rings, as large as hoops, and trotted 
off with them as hard as he could to the palace. 
When the kitchen-maid set her eyes on all that 
gold and silver, she was quite scared, and asked 
him, — 

" But dear, good, Shortshanks, wherever did 
you get all this from ?" for she was rather afraid 
he hadn't come rightly by it 

"Oh !" answered Shortshanks, " I went home 
for a bit, and there I found these hoops, which 
had fallen off some old pails of ours, so I laid 
hands on them for you, if you must know." 

Well ! when the kitchen-maid heard they "were 
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for her, she said nothing more about the matter, 
but thanked Shortshanks, and they were good 
friends again. 

The next Thursday evening it was the same 
story over again; all were in grief and trouble, 
but Ritter Red said, as he had saved the Princess 
from one Ogre, it was hard if he couldn't save her 
from another ; and down he led her to the strand 
as brave as a lion. But he didn't do this Ogre 
much harm either, for when the time came that 
they looked for the Ogre, he said, as he had said 
before, — 

"'Tis better one should lose life than two," 
and crept up into his tree again* But Shortshanks 
b^[ged the kitchen-maid to let him go down to 
the strand for a little. 

"Oh!" asked the kitchen-maid, "and what 
business have you down there?'* 

"Dear friend,'* said Shortshanks, "do pray 
let me ga I long so to run down and play a 
while with the other children.** 

Well ! the kitchen-maid gave him leave to gO), 
but he must promise to be back by the time the 
roast was turned, and he was to mind and bring a 
big bundle of wood with hinu So Shortshanks 
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had scarce got down to the strand, when the Ogre 
came tearing along in his ship, so that the wind 
howled and roared around him ; he was twice as 
big as the other Ogre, and he had ten heads on 
his shoulders. 

"Fire and flame!" screamed the Ogre. 

"Fire and flame yourself!" answered Short- 
shanks. 

. " Can you fight?" roared the Ogre. 

" If I can't, I can learn," said Shortshanks. 

Then the Ogre struck at him with his iron 
club ; it was even bigger than that which the first 
Ogre had, and the earth and stones flew up ten 
yards into the air. 

" My ! " said Shortshanks, " that was something 
like a blow ; now you shall see a stroke of mine." 
Then he grasped his sword, and cut off" all the 
Ogre's ten heads at one blow, and sent them 
dancing away over the sand. 

Then the Princess said again to him, "Lie 
down and sleep a little while on my lap;" and while 
Shortshanks lay there, she threw over him a silver 
robe. But as soon as Ritter Red marked that 
there was no more danger in the way, he crept 
down from the tree, and threatened the Princess, 
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till she was forced to give her word, to say it was 
he who had set her free ; after that, he cut the 
lungs and tongue out of the Ogre, and wrapped 
them in his handkerchief, and led the Princess 
back to the palace. Then you may fancy what 
mirth and joy there was, and the King was at his 
wit's end to know how to shew Ritter Red honour 
and favour enough. 

This time, too, Shortshanks took a whole 
armful of gold and silver rings from the Ogre's 
ship, and when he came back to the palace the 
kitchen-maid clapped her hands in wonder, asking 
wherever he got all that gold and silver from. 
But Shortshanks answered that he had been home 
a while, and that the hoops had fallen off some 
old pails, so he had laid his hands on them for 
his friend the kitchen-maid. 

So when the third Thursday evening came, 
everything happened as it had happened twice 
before; the whole palace was hung with black, 
and all went about mourning and weeping. But 
Ritter Red said he couldn't see what need they 
had to be so afraid; he had freed the Princess 
from two Ogres, and he could very well free her 
from a third ; so he led her down to the strand, 
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but when the time drew near for the Ogre to 

come up, he crept into his tree again, and hid 

himself. The Princess begged and prayed, but it 
was no good, for Ritter Red sdd again, — 

"Tis better that one should lose life than 
two." 

That evening, too, Shortshanks begged for 
leave to go down to the strand. 

"Oh!" said the kitchen-maid, "what should 
take you down there?" 

But he begged and prayed so, that at last he 
got leave to go, only he had to promise to be back 
in the kitchen again when the roast was to be 
turned. So off he went, but he had scarce reached 
the strand when the Ogre came with the wind 
howling and roaring after him. He was much, 
much bigger than either of the other two, and he 
had fifteen heads on his shoulders. 

" Fire and flame 1" roared out the Ogre. 

" Fire and flame yourself," said Shortshanks. 

" Can you fight ?" screamed the Ogre. 

" If I can't, I can learn," said Shortshanks. 

" 111 soon teach you," screamed the Ogre, and 
struck at him with his iron club, so that the earth 
and stones flew up fifteen yards into the air. 
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" My !'* said Shortshanks, " that was something 
like a blow ; but now you shall see a stroke of 
mine." 

As he said that, he grasped his sword, and cut 
off all the Ogre's fifteen heads at one blow, and . 
sent them all dancing over the sand. 

So the Princess was freed from all the Ogres, 
and she both blessed and thanked Shortshanks for 
saving her life. 

" Sleep now a while on my lap," she said ; and 
he laid his head on her lap, and while he slept, 
she threw over him a golden robe. 

" But how shall we let it be known that it is 
you that have saved me?" she asked, when he 
awoke. 

" Oh, I'll soon tell you," answered Shortshanks. 
When Ritter Red has led you home again, and 
given himself out as the man who has saved you, 
you know he is to have you to wife, and half the 
kingdom. Now, when they ask you, on your 
wedding-day, whom you will have to be your cup- 
bearer, you must say, ' I will have the ragged boy 
who does odd jobs in the kitchen, and carries in 
wood and water for the kitchen-maid.' So when 
I am filling your cups, I will spill a drop on his 
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plate, but none on yours ; then he will be wroth, 
and give me a blow, and the same thing will 
happen three times. But the third time you must 
mind and say, 'Shame on you! to strike my 
heart's darling ; he it is who set me free, and him 
will I have!'" 

After that Shortshanks ran back to the palace, 
as he had done before ; but he went first on board 
the Ogre's ship, and took a whole heap of gold, 
silver, and precious stones, and out of them he 
gave the kitchen-maid another great armful of 
gold and silver rings. 

Well ! as for Ritter Red, as soon as ever he 
saw that all risk was over, he crept down from his 
tree, and threatened the Princess till she was 
forced to promise she would say it was he who 
had saved her. After that he led her back to the 
palace, and all the honour shown him before was 
nothing to what he got now, for the king thought 
of nothing else than how he might best honour 
the man who had saved his daughter from the 
three Ogres. As for his marrying her, and having 
half the kingdom, that was a settled thing, the 
king said. But when the wedding-day came, the 
Princess begged she might have the ragged boy 
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who carried in wood and water for the cook to be 
her cup-bearer at the bridal-feast 

" I can't think why you should want to bring 
that filthy beggar boy in here/' said Ritter Red ; 
but the Princess had a will of her own, and said 
she would have him, and no one else, to pour out 
her wine ; so she had her way at last. Now every- 
thing went as it had been agreed between Short- 
shanks and the Princess; he spilled a drop on 
Ritter Red's plate, but none on her's, and each 
time Ritter Red got wroth and struck him. At 
the first blow Shortshank's rags fell off which he 
had worn in the kitchen ; at the second the tinsel 
robe fell off; and at the third the silver robe; 
and then he stood in his golden rqbe, all gleaming 
and glittering in the light Then the Princess 
said, — 

" Shame on you ! to strike my heart's darling ! 
he has saved me, and him will I have !" 

Ritter Red cursed and swore it was he who 
had set her free ; but the king put in his word, 
and said, — 

" The man who saved niy daughter must have 
some token to show for it" 

"Yes! Ritter Red had something to show. 
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and he ran off at once after his handkerchief with 
the lungs and tongues in it, and Shortshanks 
fetched all the gold and silver, and precious things, 
he had taken out of the Ogres' ships. So each 
laid his tokens before the king, and the king 
said, — 

"The man who has such precious stores of 
gold, and silver, and diamonds, must have slain 
the Ogre, an^ spoiled his goods, for such things 
are not to be had elsewhere/' 

So Ritter Red was thrown into a pit full of 
snakes, and Shortshanks was to have the Princess 
and half the kingdom. 

One day Shortshanks and the king were out 
walking, and Shortshanks asked the king if he 
hadn't any more children ? 

'' Yes," said the king, " I had another daughter ; 
but the Ogre has taken her away, because there 
was no one who could save her. Now you are 
going to have one daughter, but if you can set the 
other free whom the Ogre has carried off, you 
shall have her too with all my heart, and the other 
half of my kingdom." 

" Well," said Shortshanks, " I may as well try; 
but I must have an iron cable, five hundred fathoms 
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long, and five hundred men, and food for them to last 
fifteen weeks, for I have a long voyage before me." 

Yes ! the iking said he should have them, but 
he was afr?iid there wasn't a ship in his kingdom 
big enough to carry such a freight 

" Oh ! if that's all,'' said Shortshanks, " I have 
a ship of my own." 

With that he whipped out of his pocket the 
ship he had got from the old hag. 

The king laughed, and thought it was all a 
joke ; but Shortshanks begged him only to give 
him what he asked, and he should soon see if it 
was a joke. So they got together what he wanted, 
and Shortshanks bade him put the cable on board 
the ship first of all ; but there was no one man who 
could lift it, and there wasn't room for more than 
one at a time round the tiny ship. Then Short- 
shanks took hold of the cable by one end, and 
laid a link or two into the ship; and as he threw 
in the links, the ship grew bigger and bigger, till 
at last it got so big, that there was room enough 
and to spare in it for the cable, and the five hun- 
dred men, and their food, and Shortshanks, and all. 
Then he said to the ship, — 

" Off and away, over fresh water and salt 
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water, over high hill and deep dale, and don't stop 
till you come to where the kingfs daughter is.** 
And away went the ship over land and sea, till 
the wind whistled after it 

So when they had sailed far, far away, the 
ship stood stock still in the middle of the sea. 

"Ah!** said Shortshanks, "now we have got 
so far; but how we are to get back is another 
story." 

Then he took the cable and tied one end of 
it round his waist, and said, — 

"Now, I must go to the bottom, but when I 
give the cable a good tug, and want to come up 
again, mind you all hoist away with a will, or your 
lives will be lost as well as mine;*' and With these 
words overboard he leapt, and dived down, so that 
yellow waves rose round him in an eddy. 

Well, he sank and sank, and at last he came 
to the bottom, and there he saw a great rock 
rising up with a door in it, so he opened the door 
and went in. When he got inside, he saw another 
Princess, who isat and sewed, but when she saw 
Shortshanks, she clasped her hands together and 
cried out, — 

"Now, God be thanked 1 you are the first 
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Christian man I've set eyes on since I came 
here." 

" Very good," said Shortshanks ; " but do you 
know I've come to fetch you?" 

"Oh!" she cried, "you'll never fetch me 5 
you 11 never have that luck, for if the Ogre sees 
you, he'll kill you on the spot" 

♦' I'm glad you spoke of the Ogre," said Short- 
shanks; "'twould be fine fun to see him; where- 
abouts is he t" 

Then the Princess told him the Ogre was out 
looking for some one who could brew a hundred 
lasts of malt at one strike, for he was going to 
give a great feast, and less drink wouldn't do. 

" Well ! I can do that," said Shortshanks. 

"Ah I" said the Princess; "if only the Ogre 
wasn't so hasty, I might tell him about you; but 

he's so cross; I'm afraid he'll tear you to pieces 
as soon as he colfnes in, without waiting to hear 
my story. Let me see what is to be done. 
Oh ! I have it; just hide yourself in the side-room 
yonder, and let us take our chance." 

Well ! Shortshanks did as she told him, and 
he had scarce crept into the side-room before the 
Ogre came in. 
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" HUF!" said the Ogre; "what a horrid smell 
of Christian man's blood !" 

"Yes!" said the Princess, "I know there is, 
for a bird flew over the house with a Christian 
man's bone in his bill and let it fall down the 
chimney. I made all the haste I could to get it 
out again, but I daresay it's that you smelL" 

*'Ah!" said the Ogre, "like enough." 

Then the Princess asked the Ogre if he had 
laid hold of any one who could brew a hundred 
lasts of malt at one strike \ 

"No," said the Ogre, "I can't hear of any 
one who can do it" 

"Well," she said, "a while ago, there was a 
chap in here who said he could do it" 

"Just like you with your wisdom!" said the 
Ogre; "why did you let him go away then, when 
you knew he was the very man I wanted?" 

"Well then, I didn't let him go," said the 
Princess ; " but father's temper is a little hot, so I 
hid him away in the side-room yonder; but if 
father hasn't hit upon any one, here he is." 

"Well," said the Ogre, "let him come in 
then." 

So Shortshanks came in, and the Ogre asked 
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him if it were true that he could brew a hundred 
lasts of malt at a strike \ 

*'Yes it is," said Shortshanks. 

"'Twas good luck then to lay hands on you," 
said the Ogre " and now fall to work this minute ; 
but heaven help you if you don't brew the ale 
strong enough/' 

" Oh," said Shortshanks, " never fear, it shall 
be stinging stuff;" and with that he began to brew 
without more fuss, but all at once he cried out, — 

" I must have more of you Ogres to help in 
the brewing, for these I have got a' nt half strong 
enough." 

Well, he got more — so many that there 
was a whole swarm of them, and then, the 
brewing went on bravely. Now when the sweet- 
wort was ready, they were all eager to taste it, 
you may guess ; first of all the Ogre, and then 
all his kith and kin. But Shortshanks had brewed 
the wort so strong that they all fell down dead, 
one after another, like so many flies, as soon as 
they had tasted it At last there wasn't one of 
them left alive but one vile old hag, who lay bed- 
ridden in the chimney-comer. 

" Oh, you poor old wretch," said Shortshanks, 
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" you may just as well taste the wort along with 
the rest." 

So he went and scooped up a little from the 
bottom of the copper in a scoop, and gave her a 
drink, and so he was rid of the whole pack of 
them. 

As he stood there and looked about him, he 
cast his eye on a great chest, so he took it and 
filled it with gold and silver; then he tied the 
cable round himself and the Princess and the 
chest, and gave it a good tug, and his men pulled 
them all up, safe and sound. As soon as ever 
Shortshanks was well up, he said to the ship. 

''Off and away, over fresh water and salt 
water, high hill and deep dale, and don't stop till 
you come to the king's palace;" and straightway 
the ship held on her course, so that the yellow 
billows foamed round her. When the people in 
the palace saw the ship sailing up, they were not 
slow in meeting them with songs and music, wel- 
coming Shortshanks with great joy; but the 
gladdest of all was the king> who had now got his 
other daughter back again. 

But now Shortshanks was rather down-hearted 
for you must know that both the princesses 
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wanted to have him, and he would have no other 
than the one he had first saved, and she was the 
youngest So he walked up and down, and 
thought and thought what he should do to get 
her, and yet do something to please her sister. 
Well, one day as he was turning the thing over 
in his mind, it struck him if he only had his 
brother King Sturdy, who was so like him that no 
one could tell the one from the other, he would 
give up to him the other princess and half the 
kingdom, for he thought one-half was quite enough. 

Well, as soon as ever this came into his mind 
he went outside the palace and called on King 
Sturdy, but no one came. So he called a second 
time a little louder, but still no one came. Then 
he called out the third time " King Sturdy" with all 
his might, and there stood his brother before him. 

"Didn't I say!" he said to Shortshanks, 
"didn't I say you were not to call tne except in 
your utmost need \ and here there is not so much 
as a gnat to do you any harm," and with that he 
gave him such a box on the ear that Shortshanks 
tumbled head over heels on the grass. 

"Now shame on you to. hit so hard!" said 
Shortshanks. " First of all I won a princess and 
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half the kingdom, and then I won another princess 
and the other half of the kingdom ; and now I'm 
thinking to give you one of the princesses and 
half die kingdom. Is there any rhyme or reason 
in giving me such a box on the ear?" 

When King Sturdy heard that, he begged his 
brother to forgive him, and they were soon as 
good friends as ever again. 

" Now," said Shortshanks, " you know we are 
so much alike that no one can tell . the one from 
the other ; so just change clothes with me and go 
into the palace ; then the princesses will think it 
is I that am coming in, and the one that kisses 
you first you shall have for your wife, and I will 
have the other for mine." 

And he said this because he knew well 

enough that the elder king's daughter was the 

stronger, and so he could very well guess how 

things would go. As for King Sturdy, he was 

willing enough, so he changed clothes with his 
brother and went into the palace. But when he 

came into the princesses' bower they thought it 

was Shortshanks, and both ran up to him to kiss 

him ; but the elder, who was stronger and bigger, 

pushed her sister on one side, and threw her arms 
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GUDBRAND ON THE HILL-SIDE. 

/^NCE on a time there was a man whose name 
^^^ was Gudbrand ; he had a farm which lay 
far, far away upon a hill-side, and so they called 
him Gudbrand on the Hill-side. 

Now, you must know this man and his good- 
wife lived so happily together, and understood one 
another so well, that all the husband did the wife 
thought so well done there was nothing like it in 
the world, and she was always glad whatever he 
turned his hand to. The farm was their own 
land, and they had a hundred dollars lying at the 
bottom of their chest, and two cows tethered up 
in a stall in their farm-yard. 

So one day his wife said to Gudbrand, — 
"Do you know, dear, I think we ought to 
take one of our cows into town and sell it ; that's 
what I think ; for then we shall have some money 
in hand, and such well to-do people as we ought 
to have ready money like the rest of the world. 
As for the hundred dollars at the bottom of the 
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chest yonder, we can't make a hole in them, and 
I'm sure I don't know what we want with more 
than one cow. Besides, we shall gain a little in 
another way, for then I shall get off with only 
looking after one cow, instead of having, as now, 
to feed and litter and water two." 

Well, Gudbrand thought his wife talked right 
good sense, so he set off at once with the cow 
on his way to town to sell her ; but when he got 
to the town, there was no one who would buy his 
cow. 

" Well ! well ! never mind," said Gudbrand, 
" at the worst, I can only go back home again with 
my cow. IVe both stable and tether for her, I 
should think, and the road is no farther out than 
in ; " and with that he began to toddle home with 
his cow. 

But when he had gone a bit of the way, a 
man met him who had a horse to sell, so Gudbrand 
thought 'twas better to have a horse than a cow, 
so he swopped with the man. A little farther on, 
he met a man walking along, and driving a fat 
pig before him, and he thought it better to have a 
fat pig than a horse, so he swopped with the man. 
After that he went a little farther, and a man met 
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him with a goat ; so he thought it better to have 
a goat than a pig, and he swopped with the man 
that owned the goat. Then he went on a good 
bit till he met a man who had a sheep, and he 
swopped with him too, for he thought it always 
better to have a sheep than a goat. After a 
while he met a man with a goose, and he swopped 
away the sheep for the goose ; and when he had 
walked a long, long time, he met a man with a 
cock, and he swopped with him, for he thought in 
this wise, "'Tis surely better to have a cock than 
a goose.*' Then he went on till the day was far 
spent, and he began to get very hungry, so he 
sold the cock for a shilling, and bought food with 
the money, for, thought Gudbrand on the Hill-side, 
"Tis always better to save one's life than to have 
a cock." 

After that he went on home till he reached 
his nearest neighbour's house, where he turned in. 

"Well," said the owner of the house, "how 
did things go with you in town V 

" Rather so so," said Gudbrand; " I can't praise 
my luck, nor do I blame it either," and with that 
he told the whole story from first to last. 

"Ah !" said his friend, "you'll get nicely called 
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over the coals, that one can see, when you get 
home to your wife. Heaven help you, I wouldn't 
stand in your shoes for something." 

"Well!" said Gudbrand on the Hill-side, "I 
think things might have gone much worse with 
me ; but now, whether I have done wrong or not, 
I have so kind a goodwife, she never has a word 
to say against anything that I do." 

" Oh !" answered his neighbour, " I hear what 
you say, but I don't believe it for all that." 

" Shall we lay a bet upon it ?" asked Gudbrand 
on the Hill-side. " I have a hundred dollars at 
the bottom of my chest at home; will you lay as 
many against them ?" 

Yes ! the friend was ready to bet ; so Gud- 
brand stayed there till evening, when it began to 
get dark, and then they went together to his house, 
and the neighbour was to stand outside the door 
and listen, while the man went in to see his wife. 

"Good evening!" said Gudbrand on the Hill- 
side'. 

"Good evening!" said the goodwife. "Oh! 
is that you % now, God be praised." 

Yes! it was he. So the wife asked how 
things had gone with him in town ? 
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" Oh ! only so so," answered Gudbrand ; " not 
much to brag of. When I got to the town there 
was no one who would buy the cow, so you must 
know I swopped it away for a horse." 

" For a horse !" said his wife ; ** well that is 
good of you ; thanks with all my heart. We are 
so well to do that we may drive to church, just as 
well as other people ; and if we choose to keep 
a horse we have a right to get one, I should think. 
So run out, child, and put up the horse." 

" Ah !" said Gudbrand, "but you see I've not 
got the horse after all ; for when I got a bit 
farther on the road, I swopped it away for a pig." 

"Think of that, now!" said the wife; "you 
did just as I should have done myself; a thousand 
thanks ! Now I can have a bit of bacon in the 
house to set before people when they come to see 
me, that I can. What do we want with a horse ? 
People would only say we had got so proud that 
we couldn't walk to church. Go out, child, and 
put up the pig in the stye." 

"But I've not got the pig either," said Gud- 
brand; "for when I got a little farther on, I 
swopped it away for a milch goat." 

" Bless us I" cried his wife, " how well you 

M 
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manage every thing ! Now I think it over, what 
should I do with a pig ? People would only point 
at us and say, 'Yonder they eat up all they have 
got/ No ! now I have got a goat, and I shall 
have milk and cheese, and keep the goat too. 
Run out, child, and put up the goat." 

"Nay, but I haven't got the goat either," said 
Gudbrand, "for a little farther on I swopped it 
away, and got a fine sheep instead." 

"You don't say so!" cried his wife; "why 
you do everything to please me, just as if I had 
been with you; what do we want with a goat? 
If I had it I should lose half my time in climbing 
up the hills to get it down. No ! if I have a 
sheep, I shall have both wool and clothing, and 
fresh meat in the house. Run out, child, and put 
up the sheep." 

"But I haven't got the sheep any more than 
the rest," said Gudbrand, " for when I had gone 
a bit farther, I swopped it away for a goose." 

" Thank you ! thank you ! with all my heart," 
cried his wife ; " what should I do with a sheep ? 
I have no spinning-wheel, nor carding-comb, nor 
should I care to worry myself with cutting, and 
shaping, and sewing clothes. We can buy clothes 
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now, as we have always done ; and now I shall 
have roast goose, which I have longed for so 
often ; and, besides, down to stuff my little pillow 
with. Run out, child, and put up the goose." 

"Ah!" said Gudbrand, " but I haven't the 
goose either ; for when I had gone a bit farther 
I swopped it away for a cock." 

''Dear me!" cried his wife, "how you think 
of everything ! just as I should have done my- 
self. A cock ! think of that ! why it's as good 
as an eight-day clock, for every morning the cock 
crows at four o'clock, and we shall be able to stir 
our stumps in good time. 'What should we do 
with a goose? I don't know how to cook it; 
and as for my pillow, I can stuff it with cotton- 
grass. Run out, child, and put up the cock." 

"But, after all, I haven't got the cock," said 
Gudbrand ; " for when I had gone a bit farther, I 
got as hungry as a hunter, so I was forced to sell 
the cock for a shilling, for fear I should starve." 

"Now, God be praised that you did so !" cried his 
wife; "whatever you do, you do it always just after 
my own heart. What should we do with the 
cock ? We are our own masters, I should think, and 
can lie a-bed in the morning as long as we like. 
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Heaven be thanked that I have got you safe back 
again; you who do everything so well that I 
want neither cock nor goose; neither pigs nor kine." 
Then Gudbrand opened the door and said, — 
" Well, what do you say now ? Have I won 
the hundred dollars?" and his neighbour was 
forced to allow that he had. 




THE BLUE BELT. 

/^NCE on a time there was an old beggar- 
woman, who had gone out to beg. She 
had a little lad with her, and when she had got 
her bag full, she struck across the hills towards 
her own home. So when they had gone a bit up 
the hill-side, they came upon a little blue belt, 
which lay where two paths met, and the lad asked 
his mother's leave to pick it up. 

"No," said she, "may be there's witchcraft 
in it;" and so with threats she forced him to 
follow her. But when they had gone a bit farther, 
the lad said he must turn aside a moment out of 
the road, and meanwhile his mother sat down on 
a tree-stump. But the lad was a long time gone, 
for as soon as he got so far into the wood, that 
the old dame could not see him, he ran off to where 
the belt lay, took it up, tied it round his waist, 
and lo ! he felt as strong as if he could lift the 
whole hill. When he got back, the old dame was 
in a great rage, and wanted to know what he had 
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been doing all that while. You don't care how 
much time you waste, and yet you know the night 
is drawing on, and we must cross the hill before 
it is dark !" So on they tramped; but when they 
had got about half-way, the old dame grew weary, 
and said she must rest under a bush. 

"Dear mother," said the lad, "mayn't I just 
go up to the top of this high crag while you rest, 
and try if I can't see some sign of folk hereabouts?" 

Yes! he might do that; so when he had got 
to the top, he saw a light shining from the north. 
So he ran down and told his mother. 

" We must get on mother; we are near a house,, 
for I see a bright light shining quite close to us in the 
north." Then she rose and shouldered her bag, 
and set off to see; but they hadn't gone far, before 
there stood a steep spur of the hill, right across 
their path. 

" Just as I thought !" said the old dame; " now 
we can't go a step farther; a pretty bed we shall 
have here !" 

But the lad took the bag under one arm, and 
his mother under the other, and ran straight up 
the steep crag with them. * 

"Now, don't you see ! don't you see that we 
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are close to a house! don't you see the bright 

light r 

But the old dame said those were no Christian 
folk, but Trolls, for she was at home in all that 
forest far and near, and knew there was not a living 
soul in it, until you were well over the ridge, and 
had come down on the other side. But they went 
on, and in a little while they came to a great house 
which was all painted red. 

"What's the goodf said the old dame, "we 
daren't go in, for here the Trolls live." 

"Don't say so; we must go in. There must 
be men where the lights shine so," said the lad. 
So in he went, and his mother after him, but he 
had scarce opened the door before she swooned 
away, for there she saw a great stout man, at least 
twenty feet high, sitting on the bench. 

Good evening, grandfather!" said the lad. 
Well, here I've sat three hundred years," 
said the man who sat on the bench, ** and no one 
has ever come and called me grandfather before." 
Then the lad sat down by the man's side, and 
began to talk to him as if they had been old 
friends. 

"But what's come over your mother?" said 
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the man, after they had chattered a while. "I 
think she swooned away; you had better look 
after her." 

So the lad went and took hold of the old 
dame; and dragged her up the hall along the 
floor. That brought her to herself, and she kicked, 
and scratched, and flung herself about, and at last 
sat down upon a heap of firewood in the comer; 
but she was so frightened that she scarce dared 
to look one in the face. 

After a while, the lad asked if they could 
spend the night there. 

" Yes, to be sure,'* said the man. 

So they went on talking again, but the lad 
soon got hungry, and wanted to know if they could 
get food as well as lodging. 

" Of course," said the man, " that might be got 
too." And after he had sat a while longer, he 
rose up and threw six loads of dry pitdi-pine on 
the fire. This made the old hag still more afraid. 

*' Oh ! now he's going to roast us alive," she 
said, in the corner where she sat. 

And when the wood had burned down to 
glowing embers, up got the man and strode out of 
his house. 
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" Heaven bless and help us ! what a stout heart 
you have got," said the old dame ; " do n*t you 
see we have got amongst Trolls ?" 

"Stuff and nonsense!" said the lad; "no 
harm if we have." 

In a little while back came the man with an 
ox so fat and big, the lad had never seen its like, 
and he gave it one blow with his fist under the 
ear, and down it fell dead on the floor. When 
that was done, he took it up by all the four legs, 
and laid it on the glowing embers, and turned it 
and twisted it about till it was burnt brown out- 
side. After that, he went to a cupboard and took 
out a great silver dish, and laid the ox on it ; and 
the dish was so big that none of the ox hung over 
on any side. This he put on the table, and then 
he went down into the cellar, and fetched a cask 
of wine, knocked out the head, and put the cask 
on the table, together with two knives, which were 
each six feet long. When this was done, he bade 
them go and sit down to supper and eat So they 
went, the lad first and the old dame after, but she 
began to whimper and wail, and to wonder how 
she should ever use such knives. But her son 
seized one, and began to cut slices out of the 



